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RIGHT OF SEARCH. 


An examination of the question, now w discussion, be- 
tween the American and British Governments, con- 
cerning the RIGHT’ OF SEARCH. By an .imer- 
ican. 


When we doubted, we took the trick.— London 
Times, Jan. 1842. 

The right of maritime search, now in discussion 
between the British and American governinents, is a 
grave question, practically interesting to all nations, 
to whoin the ireedoin of the sea is dear; if not in its 
application to the subject, which has been the cause 
or the pretext cf its assertion, at any rate, from the 
conseqnence to which ils use or abuse may lead. Its 
connection with the African slave trade is but inci- 
dental, and the nature of this traffic, which no 
where finds advocates, cannot etfect the nature of 
this question: nor the right of a State nor of a combi- 
nation of States to make an interpolation inte the 
law of nations, which shall become a part of that 
great public code. Great Britain professes to push 
this point, in order to destroy the yet existing relics 
of that trade. We do sot question her motives; that 
is no part of our purpose. But in all general discussions 
we must take human nature, as it is, with the good 
and the bad blended together: and we may, without 
offence, fairly follow out the application ol a princi-| 
ple, and seek its consequences tothe parties. And 
we are at liberty, without violating avy of the cour- 
tesies of a liberal controversy, to assume, that neither | 
can be indiiferent to its bearmag upon their interests, 
whatever motive of general benevolence may have 
led to the diiference. Great Britain is emineutly a} 
maritime and commercial nation, and the histery of 
her naval progress, during the last century and a half, 
is pregnant with lessons for all people interested in 
the freedom of the seas. She has marched steadily 
on to her object. Naval seperiority she has acquired, 
and naval supremacy she seeks. We say this ina 
spirit of truth, not of offence. Human ambition 1s 
every where, in some torm or other, in ceaseless ac- 
tion; and upon sea and land, the history of the past 
is but the warning ef the future; and nations will 
strive,as they have striven for power. It is lmposst- 
ble that the intelligent government and people of | 
{;reat Britain skoulu shut their eyes to the etiect of | 
this claim ot a rightof search upon their interests, | 
whatever motives of philanthropy may have led to its | 
first suggestion. ‘To their flag it will give the virtual | 






















































































wonld search the vessels of other nations. 
During twenty-five years the British government 




















consent to this measure. The application has been 
steadily repelled, and pertinaciously repeated. In the 
meantime treaties have been formed, at various inter- 
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supremacy of the seas. We say virtual SUP/EMACY, | 
because it would be found in practice, that ninety-nine | 


times out of a hundred, it would be her cruisers which | 
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found peace, heretofore never claimed as a question of 
right, and so solemnly decided by the English admi- 
rality judge, Lord Stowell, but sought as a conven- 
tional arrangement, for the first time since the last 
general war in Europe, and establishcd by treaties 
with several powers, as a matter to be regulated by 
themselves, is claiined by Great Britain to bea part of 
the law of nations; which sheshas both the right and 
the will to carry into effect, as a sort of custos morum 
for all the maritime powers of the world. “All our 
government contends for,’’ savs the Times, ‘is the 
inerve right to act as constables in boarding snspicious 
ships, bearing the American flag.” And who made 
England the great Pretet of police of the ocean, search- 
ing and seizing at pleasure? And the United States, 
who have so long been asked to yield this point by 
convention, are now told thatit is established without 
them and in spite of them ; and the great ministerial 
English journal, “ Zhe Times,” in a leading article of 
its number of January 5, 1842, after defending this 
interpolation into the law of nations, says, that the 
European powers, parties to the last treaty, will not 
brook to be thwarted by any ordinary restiveness.— 
It thus significantly concludes: * A single war with 
Great Britain she (the United States) has already 
tried, a waron her part with all Europe will bea 
novelty.” 

There is certainly no want of frankness here.— 
While the special ambassador, Lord Ashburton, goes 
ont, with the professed objects of peace and concil- 
iation, we are told in effect by this leading journal, 
that the United States have but one course to adopt, 


‘in order to avoid a war with the European world ; 


and this is, submission to the demand of England. 
There are powers, parties to the late treaty upon this 
subject, which we shall not believe will make them- 
selves parties to a war with the United States, until 
we actually hear the sound of their guns. Does the 
* Times” speak by perinission or by command, or 


‘by neither? -Is this declaration a prophecy, as well 


as threat? 

As to the suppression of the slave trade, it is a 
question which meets no opposition in the United 
States. The American Government, if not the first, 
was among the first to give the example to the world 
of a legal prohibition of this traffic. As early as 
March 22, 1794, they commenced their legislative 
measures for its repression, and in subsequent laws, 
passed 10 May 1800, 23 Febr. 1803, 2 March 1807, 
20 April 1818, and 3 March 1819, they extended and 
enforced the provisions and penalties upon this sub- 
ject, and rendered liable to heavy fines, and among 
other punishments, to an imprisonment of seven 
years, those, who should be engaged in this nefarious 
pursuit. Their armed cruisers Tare permanent in- 


hae ya Ry structions to examine all the American mere 
has urged the yoveriment ot the United States to} ~ : hant 


vessels they meet, and which they have reason to 
suspect; and their tribunals enforce these repressive 
laws with as much promptitude and gy a fe as 

aws. 


{those of France or England enforce similar 





vals, between Great Britain and some oiher nations, | That violations may occasionally occur, and that the 
3 j ine’; j oO } ” ati 4 we i : > - 
Cee & HN ot a regulsting | American flag may be sometimes abused, we feel no 
ms prongs ft — ‘t — * eg eee “— | disposition to deny. Not by the introduction of 
iinin a short time, hve of the Luropean powes.! <j,ves into the United States, for that traffic is un- 
two of which have few vessels upon the ocean, and!) on and would be impossible. We may venture 
probabiy not one on the coastof Africa, have recipro-| 4, accort. that not a slave has been imported into the 
cally made themselves parties to a similar convention. ! tynitoq States for thirty years. We would not be 
ma — says a London journal * a ee | cuilty of deception upon this subject, and if there is 
1as managed by great exertions to accomplish this ob-|> "0 | m a aa tat the Gadd ; 
ial: lathe wot ahem, 16 the. ieee ie saan te single exception to this statement, we have never 
oh It ie a pent BP f an, Anika learned it. It American interests are connected with 
Fs ghee Ealing ro ict bof a Pa: + ripe 'this traffic, it is in the transportation of slaves to Bra- 
Is principle of the right of search, in a time of pro-! >i) oy to the Spanish colonies. But even this is much 
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rarer than is supposed, and what has given occasion | in resisting: and now, when the United States are 
to the imputation of its frequent occurrence is the | summoned to give their adhesion to a new princi 
fact, that the sharp Baltimore schooners, well known | public law, against which they have uniform 


for their speed, ate often sold to the Spanish and | 
Portuguese merchants, and are then fitted out for the | 
slave trade. Every practical sailor knows them at | 
once, and as they are American built, they are sup- 
posed to be American property, when in truth their 
national character is changed. But any candfd intel- 
ligent man will at once see and acknowledge, that in | 
a scandalous traffic. like this in human beings, con- 
demned by the public opinion and by the laws of the | 
United States, and watched perpetually by one of 
their squadrons upon the coast of Africa, revolting to | 
humanity, afflicting to all Christians, and reprobated 
by the civilized world, the pecuniary interests of a 
few degraded men, who covertly pursue it, by asso- 
ciating their capital with the regular slave dealers of 
other nations, would not weigh as the small dust of 
the balance with'the American Government, in any | 
consideration, connected with this matter. This 

miserable motive has been hinted at, rather than dis- 

tinctly charged by some of the English journals. 

We shall not descend to refute the charge. No ad- 

ministration in the United States, giving the least just 
ground for such an imputation, could resist the pub- 

ic indignation. No, it is not African slavery the 

United States wish to encourage. It is, as we shall 

see by and by, American slavery, the slavery of Ame- 

rican sailors, they seek to prevent. 


earricd on against any nation, because its laws are 
sometimes violated and its flag abused. If its go- 
vernment connives at such measures, then indeed it 
is justly liable to the reproach of Christendom. But 
against the United States there is no pretence for 
such an imputation, and the question now under dis- 
cussion must be judged, independently of these acei- 
dental evasions, which are commen to ail nations and 
to all codes. 

As toaright of search in time of peace, Ro one 
sretends it -has heretofore existed. The weil known 
Snglish Admiralfy Judge, Sir William Scott, after- 
wards Lord Stowell, whose disposition to enlarge, 
rather than to restrain the maritime pretensions of 
England, no one, who knows the course of his deci- 
zions during the last general war, will doubt, express- 
ly decided, that such a right was unknown to the 
law of nations. This decision, in the case of a 
French vessel, seized upon the cvast of Africa, abso- 
lutely puts down all this pretension in the most au- 
thoritative manner. 

“No nationcan exercise aright of visilation and 
search upon the common and unappropriated parts of 
the ocean, except upon the belligerent claiin. No 
nation has the right to force their way, for the libera- 
tion of Africa, by trampling upon the independenee 
of other states, on the pretence of an eminent good, 
by means that are unlawful, or to press forward toa 
great principle, by breaking through other great prin- 
ciples which stand in their way.” 

But it may be asked, as the object, for which this 


| code is destined to undergo. 


| yesterday, so pronounced by the Duke of Wellington 
But after all, a crusade of benevolence cannot be ; a 


1? - - + 





oy ofa 
AW, a y pro- 
tested, since its first promulgation, and are told by 
Lord Aberdeen, that the course of the English go- 
vernment is taken, and that this claim will be en- 
forced with the taunt that, * it is for the American 
government to determine, what may be done to a just 


regard for their national dignity and national honor, ” 


no generous peepla can fail to find in their present 


| position that just resistance to dictation, without 


which there can neither be self respect at home, nor 


| honorable estimation abroad 


But besides, where would end this doctrine of 
interpolation? Who can tell the extent to which it 
may be pushed, or the purposes, to which it may be 
applied? It is by progressive steps, that inany a pre- 
tension, hostile to the best dictates of reason and 
humanity, has urged its way to recognition, and 
taken its place in the code of maritime law. Belli- 
gerent powers are always ready to break down the 
feeble barriers, with which public opinion has en- 
deavored to protect the rights of peaceful traffic and 
in the the “Times ” of the eighth instant, this pro- 
cess is described and defended with equal frankness 
and coolness. The lessons of the past are Jost upon 
him, who does not read in this avowal, the contem- 
plated transiormations, which the great maritime 
An act of violence of 


and Lord Stowell, becomes the doctrine of to-day, 
and to-morrow finds itself firmly established, to be 
defended by jnrists, enforced by cannon, and applied 
by courts of admiralty. ' 

“And the same kind of general proscription 
since attempted by Napoleon against ourselves, has 
equally failed to gain admittance into the internation- 
al cede. In all this, history, justice and expediency 
have alternately triumphed, but each step has been the 
resuit of a struggle (the italics here and elsewhere 
are our own), such as is now pending between oure 
selves and the United States. Law has had to work 
its own way.’ Significant words these, and as true 
as they are significant. When foree more and more 
usurps the piace of jestice, law works its own way, 
and it goes en bearing down before it the doctrine of 
jurists, the decision of judges and the rights of the 
world, But apart from these general considerations, 
applicable to all changes in the maratime code of 
nations, there are cogent reasons, why the U. States 
should refuse their assent to this measure, some of 
which are common to them and to all other states, 
which do not seek to exercise the police of the seas, 
oras the Times says, to be the constadles of the 
ocean, and others, which are proper to them only, 
arising ent of the peculiar relation, which a commu- 
of language, manners and inetitutions, exerts 
between them and England. 

Looking on this right of search, as a measure af- 


nity 


_fecting the commerce of the ocean, it is arbitrary, 


measure is now demanded, is just, why does not the | 


American Government assent to the propositions, 
which have been made. Is this reciprocal power 


vexatious. and not only lable, but necessarily lia- 
ble, to serious abuse. 
It is arbitrary, because it constitutes a naval of- 


| ficer, whatever may be his rank, the judge to decide 


more injurious or less honorable to the United States, | 
than to other nations, who have admitted its obliga- | 


tion? The question is a fair one, and ought to be 
fairly met. if this cannot be done, we shall not deny 
that the motives of the United States may be fairly 
suspected, and their conduct arraigned at the bar of 
Christendom. 

In the firat place, we would remark, that there is a 
natural indisposition in the human mind to yeild to 
applications, which are accompanied with threats of 
the consequences. This sentiment is common to na- 
tions, as well as to individuals, and in fact forms part 
of the dignity ofhuman nature. English pertinacity 


in demanding has been met by American pertinacity | 





upon serious questions, and upon grave interests. It 
permits a foreigner, under the pretence of settling the 
national character of a vessel, and the object of her 
cruize, to indulge his antipathies or his love of gain, 
by seizing the ship and cargo, and imprisoning the 
crew, and by sending them to, adistant port for ex- 
ainination ; and all this without any practical redress 
against the wrong doer. 

It is vexatious, because all, who know any thing 
of the course of boarding ships and boarding officers, 
under similar circumstances, know that the search is 
pursued with little regard to justice or forbearance. 
There is power on one side, and weakness on the other. 
The American vessels, during the long period of law- 
less domination, which the belligerent powers exer- 
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cised over the high seas for many years, at the close | for trial under very slight pretences, and in fact under 
of the last century, and at the commencement of the} no real pretence whatever? For we must not lose 
present, were too often the victims of a similarsearch, | sight of one of the most important elements in all 
instigated frequently by cupidity, and conducted in| this controversy ; which is, that the mere appearance 
the most injurious aad oifensive manner, to leave any |®f a merchant ship in those regions is ipso facto suspi- 
doubts respecting the course which would be taken! cious. This is the very groundwork of the English 
should this claiin be recognized. In this conde:nna-} pretension; the right, as her Government now con- 
tion, we speak now of what is hisiory. We stop not} tends, to ascertain by actual examination, the true 
to examine the value of the pretensions by which) character of every vessel found in “ certain latitudes,” 
these aggressions were sought to be justified; that) which are assumed to be suspicious ; as the quarantine 
the antagonist party had commenced this work of vio- | regulations pre-suppose many regions to be always 
lence ; nor the truth of the charges, thus respectively | pestiferous. Under these circumstances, a boarding 
preferred. _ officer, stimulated by that reward which a successful 
And the vessels of France, of the United States, capture always brings with it, and by a determina- 
and of the Hanse towns, have already had a foretaste | tion, which may not be uncharitably charged to him, 
of what will occur, when a few years more shall have | of favoring the trade of his own country, and of dis- 
consecrated the present doctrine, as an acknowledged | couraging that of another, will readily. believe, or 
principle of international law. The crews will be) atfect to believe, not that there is just ground to sus- 
paraded and examined, perhaps by a young midship-| pect the desiination of a vessel; that her very ap- 
man, and this offensive operation will be rendered) pearance upon his cruising ground furnishes, agree- 
more offensive, by that kind of insoience which is! ably to these new Institutes ; but that the redeeming 
every where the sure accompaniment of unchecked | circnmstances about her are not sufficient to establish 
responsibility This tendency to abuse cannot be that her cruise is a lawful one, or that she is entitled 
better described, than it has been by the London Sun, io the national character she claims; and that she 
and as its views, upon this question, are more authori- ) must be sent io a court of admiralty, to one of those 
tative than ours, we shall quote them. It says, that great Maelstroms, which swallowed up so many Ame- 
arbitrary habits ‘* are engendered and maintained in| rican ships, during that period when there was no right 
our naval officers by the mode employea to procure | upon the ocean but the right of force. The vexation 
men for the fleet, and those habits mnake them treat and interruption of voyages, the result of this system, 
foreign vessels in an arbitrary manner.’ So far as | are easily understood. A trade, carried on under 
respects the treatment of merchant vessels, this is such unfavorable circumstances, cannot contend with 
true to the letter. And once establish this right of the trade of a favored nation, who herself exercises 
search, and the scenes of violence which checkered ; the police of the seas, and who may be harsh or leni- 
the ocean for twenty years, will again be renewed. | ent, as her prejudices or interest may dictate. It must 
The hatches will be broken open, the cargo over- be abandoned; as some of the Paris journals of the 
hauled, property dilapidated, and many articles will 8th inst. announce that the French vessel, the Sophie, 
be taken, as they have been taken, without permis- | has just changed her destination, rather than subject 
sion and without compensation. ‘This has often hap- herself to the vexations which another French ship 
pened, and is an abuse, inseparable from such pro- (the Marabout) had experienced from the Englis 
ceedings. Prohibited and deplored, no doubt, by all cruisers upon the coast of Brazil. Asto the indignity 
honorable officers of a boarding ship, but, where to which this proceeding will expose the officers and 
might makes right, easily eilected, and not easily de- | crews of the merchant ships, that must be left to every 
tected and punished, ‘he annals of American voy-| nation to appreciate for itself. It is not probable that 
ages abound with siinilar incidents, which occurred | the pretension will be rendered less offensive by the 
during those stormy periods. And the complaints’ mode of its execution. 
were not confined to the conduct of one of the belli- But beyond all these objects, applicable in common 
gerent powers, though one from the number of its to every maritime nation, there is another, far more 
eruisers, if for no other cause, was much more inju- powerful in its operation, and which, from the pecu- 
rious to the American commerce than the other. iiar relation of Janguage, manners and institutions, 
We speak of all this as an historian ; but we speak. that exist between the United States and Great Bri- 
of it as an historian holding up the past, as a warning, tain, renders this measure, not only obnoxious, but to 
and predicting that the future will bring with it the the last degree unacceptable to the American go- 
game consequences, if the same causes are put in yernment and the people. We would not impute un- 
operation. ‘ihe journal the ‘* Scotsman’’ is periectly | worthy motives to a great and intelligent people, and 
correct in its appreciation of the Aimerican leeling, Great Britain has done enough to ecemmand for her- 
when it says: ‘** We have little doubt, that the arro- self her full share of the admiration of the world. 
gant and indefensibie right of search, claimed by But we must take human nature as we find it, and 
Great Britain in the last war, lies at the bottom of the | the code of political ethies as a loose system, where 
stubborn hostility of the Americans to the reasonable | there is much, both of good and evil. Amidst many 
propositions of cur Government.” gradual meliorations in the constitution of England, 
But again, this claim is liable to serious abuse, be- | she has adhered with wonderful tenacity to certain 
cause there are strong temptations, both national and | pretensions, arising out of feudal notions, and among 
individual, to pervert the professed objects of the others, to one, by which she claims, that every per- 
search into others, which, though not avowed, are) son born under her government is forever a British 
apparent ; and because the remedy is distant, expen-| subject, and that if he is by condition a seaman, he 
sive, and doubtful. |is liable to be taken, wherever he can be found, and 
The commerce of Africa is already important, and | forcibly compelled to serve an unlimited period on 
is becoming more so every day. The very suppres-| board her vessels of war. This is not aconscription, 
sion of the trade in human beings will tend obviously | which operates equally upon all, subjecting ail to the 
to turn industry and capital into other branches of | same chance, and requiring their services upon es- 
employment. England is now exploring the interior | tablished conditions, and for fixed periods. However, 
of that great continent, and with her accustomed fore- | so far as this is a municipal regulation, other nations 
sight is pushing her intercourse with the native tribes, | have no concern win its justice or policy, except as 
and preparing new means of communication. Who ja subject of general speculation. But unfortunately 
can doubt but that English cruisers, stationed upon} for the duration of harmony between the United 
that distant coast, with an unlimited right of search, | States and Great Britain, this pretension is a subject 
and discretionary authority to take possession of all|of fearful importance. The British Government 
vessels frequenting those seas, will seriously agunesia claims the right of impressing seamen on board the 
he trade of other nations, by sending in their vessels! merchant vessels of the United States, and once, as 
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is well known, they exercised this right on board the 
Chesapeale frigate, after an action in profound peace, 
when the American ship was compelled to yield to 


The conduct of the commander was, 
y 


superior force. 
however, disavowed, but his aeal was rewarced 
promotion. 

It is now matter of history, that for many years, 
the British armed ships boarded the American ves- 
sels, wherever they found them upon the ocean, and 
seized their crews, incorporating them with their own, 
and compelling them to fight the battles of a foreign | 
power, first against France, and ultimately, after the 
¢ommencement of the war, to which these aggressions 
gave rise, to fight against their own country. In! 
theory, indeed, the British government did not arro- 
gate to itself the right to impress American citizens, 
unless those citizens had been born British subjects. 
In that case, the new character with which they were 
invested, gave them no protection against ‘/11s pre- 
tension. But in its practical operatian, the power 
was exercised with a general disregard of the charac- 
ter of the American crews, the boarding officer being 
the final judge, and the cruizer being almost always! 
in want of able seamen. A midshipman entered an’ 
American vessel with absolute power, mustered the | 
crew; declared that such and such persons were | 
British subjects, seized them, and transported them 
to his own ship, to be released by death, or by a ge- | 
neral peace. | 

Vain were the protestations of these unhappy vic-! 
tims of lawless aggression; vain the — of 
the captain; vain the proofs, furnished by the pa-— 
pers. His Britannic Majesty’s ships wanted seamen, 
and seamen they took, During many years, a warm 
diplomatic correspondence was carried on between 
the two governments, but the argument being ex- 
hausted, and the abuse continued, an appeal was 
finally made to arms. 

The British government said, our seamen seek pror 
tection in the United States, and enter inio their ina- 
rine, and thus escape from the duties they owe to) 
their own country. We have aright to their servi-| 
ces, and we have also a right to take them, wherever | 
we can find them, in merchant ships on the high | 
seas, having first entered these ships for another| 
purpose. 

o this. the American government answered, we, 
deny the doctrine of perpetual allegiance. Ourcoun- | 
try is open, and if foreigners come here, after a cer- | 
tain number of years, and compliance with certain! 
established formalities, they may be invested with) 
the character of American citizens, and then it is our 
duty to protect them. You adopt the same principle, 
and follow the same practice ; you naturalize by spe- | 
cial acts of Parliament; you naturalize all persons, 
who reside a certain number of years in your colonies ; 
and you naturalize all seame™., who have served a short | 
term in your navy. At this moment, the Governors | 
of some of your colonies are compelling emigrants 
trom the United States to bear arms against ts. 

We have just turned to M’Culloch’s Dictionary of | 
commerce to ascertain how farthe American govern-. 
ment were borne out in their assertion, respecting | 
the naturalization of foreign seamen by the British! 
law, and there we find page 1011, that among other! 
means of naturalization, a foreigner who has ** served 
on board his Majesty’s ships of war, in time of war, for 
the space of three years, becomes a ‘British seaiman.’”’ 
** But his Majesty may, by proclamation during war, 
declare that foreigners, whe have served two years in 
the royal navy during such war, shall be deemed as 
British seamen.” 

The act of Congress, respecting the employment 
of seaman in the American service, provides that no 
person shall.be employed in the public or private ves- 
sels of the United States, who is not a native born or 
naturalized citizen. Another act on the subject of 
naturalization provides, that ‘no person can become 
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continual term of five years next preceding his admis- 
sion, have resided within the United States, without 
being at any time during the said five years, out of 
the territory of the United States.” In the one coun- 
try a foreigner can enter into tbe marine service, 
without the probation of a moment; and after serv- 
ing three years, he hecames ipso fucto a British sea- 
nan. Into the marine service of the other, no one 
but a navive can enter, till he shall have actually lived 
five years in the country, without departing from it. 

In the whole history of human ineonsistences, few 
chapters can be found more striking than this. 

Rutthe United States were anxious to avoid a war 
with Great Britain. They were willing to concede 
much to avert this extremity. They exhausted 
the catalogue of arguments and of offers. Thus 
speaks the President of the United States in his mess- 
are of June 13th, I8l2, recommending war: “ This 
yractice,” that of impressment, “ is so far from affect- 
ing British subjects alone, that under pretext of 
searching for these, thousands of American citizens, 
under the safeguard of the public law, and of their 
natural flag,have been torn froin their country,and from 
every thing dear to them, have been dragged on board 
the ships of war of a foreign nation, and exposed, 
under the severities of their discipline, to be exiled to 
the most distant and deadly regions, to risk their livea 
in the battles of their oppressors, and to be the mel- 
ancholy instrument of taking away the lives of their 
own brethren.” 

Against this crying enormity, which Great Britain 
would be so prompt to avenge, if committed against 
herself, the United States have in vain exhausted re- 
monstrances and expostulations; and that no donbt 
might be wanting of their congiliatory disposition, 
and no pretext left for a continuance of the practice, 
the British government was formally assured of the 
readiness of the United States to enter into an ar- 
rangement, such as could not be rejected, if the re- 


covery of British subjects were the real and sole ob- 


ject. The communication passed without effect.” 
We return to the point maintained by the American 
government in the correspondence, to which we have 
referred. Independeutly, said they, of the obvious 
considerations (the saine we have already presented) 
there i; another, which covers the whole question.— 
Your right, by your own confession, is not an abso- 
inte one. It yields to our right of sovereignty. Yon 
do not claim to come upon our sail, and there to seize 
your sailors. Where do you find the right to seize 
them in ony ships, cavered by our flag, which is as 
exclusive of your jurisdiction except in certain pre- 
scribed cases In time of war, as the territory of the 
United States? tf you suffer your citizens to escape, 
and to come under oursovereignty, your claim to their 
services must vield to ong superior claim to national 
immunity. Like many other rights or pretensions in 
society, 1f this cannot be exercised without violating 
the privileges of another party it must be abandoned, 
The British jurists of that day, who administered. 
and often made the maritime law, were endowed witli 
sufficient subtlety to discever new principles to suit 
new circumstances, and her statesmen had sufficient 
firinness to adopt and maintain them. But we doubt, 
if in the whole progress of that warfare, between or- 
ders in council and Imperial decrees, which so long 
vexed neutral commerce, and outraged the common 
sense of mankind, a belder invasion was made into 
the regions of maritime metaphysics, than in the pro- 
mulgation of that doctrine, which was to reconcile 
the exercise of this right of impressment, with those 
principles of public law, that had been so long and 
too clearly established to be directly controverted.— 
Who was the discoverer of this, till then, terra incog- 
nita we know not; but its revelation was announced 
by great authority and from a high place. It is to be 
found in a declaration of the Prince Regent of Great 
Britain, dated auly 9,.1813, made in answer to the 





a citizen of the United States, who shall not, for the 


manifesto of the American government, recapitulat- 
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ing the causes which had dnve the United States to a] trabind of war, the Times continues. “It is also, we 
war. And itis there gravey maintained that * His| beli¢ve, confessed, that, if in the course of search, we 
Royal Highness can never aanit, that in the exercise | find he goods and persons of our enemies such goods 
of the undoubted and hitheto undisputed right of]and jersons may be made lawful prizes and priso- 
searching neutral merchant vessels in time of war/ners,the law however being punctilious (!) enough 
(alluding to the ordinary rigit of search, recognized|to require in the former instance, that the captors 
by the law of nations) the imjressment of British sea- | shall pay freight, to the neutral carriers, of whose cargo 





men, when found therein, cat be any violation of a} they possess themselves. Now during our wars with 
neutral flag. Neither can he (the Prince Regent) | France we exercised this uncontested and incontes- 
admit, that the taking such samen from on board] tible tight against America and all the rest of the 
such vessels can be consideredyy any neutral State,| world; with this not very unnatural corollary (!) that 


as a hostile measure, or a justijable cause of war.” 


ic 


And thus speaks the executiv of England. The | ( 


1s we might take the persons of the king’s enemies 
(‘a rigit given by the law of nations) we might take 


right to enter an American shij for the purpose of] the persons of the King’s subjects, who had deserted 


impressment is clearly disclaimel; but having enter- t 
ed for a lawful purpose, then the boarding officer has/ | 


heir duty (meaning thereby all speaking the English 
anguage) and were serving in foreign ships (a right 


the right to take any British styjects he may find; | totally unknown to, and unrecognised by the law of 


that isto say, to seize every Anerican sailor and'1 


iations). We shall continue our quotations from the 


place him upon the deck of a Brtish cruiser. We! Tomes, because nothing we could say, would more 
shall not go back to the historyof the monstrous} forcibly, describe the intolerable abuses of this 
abuses, to which ‘this pretensio: gave birth, and) pretension, and because, from the position and char- 
which drove the United States to var. They would | acter of that journal, we have the best assurance, that 


have become a by word among ations, had they 
tamely submitted to see their seanen dragged into | 


those abuses are not exaggerated. 


. So~ . 
“Tn the practical enlorcement, however, of this 


this worst of slavery. But it is wel, with regard to: right or wrong, for on that point it is not now neces- 
the future, to investigate the claimsof the past. A|sary to pronounce, the searching party being, from 
seaman, on board an American ship,is protected by' the nature of the case, the strongest, and, moreover 
his national flag. No British office can enter, for, ordinarily speaking, persons of summary habits, were 
the purpose of tearing him froin this natural asyluin.;apt to be somewhat arbitrary in their judgments of 
But having entered for one object, h: may execute! who was American and who was English; “ when 
another. Certain belligerent rights an given to him, | they doubted they took the trick” at least so thought 
and he may board all vessels upon thegreat highway | and said the Americans, and any one may remember. 
of nations, in order to enforce them And having that once taken and lodged in an English man of war, 
done, or atfected to do this, he may thn turn round,| by right or by wrong, it was got a very easy matter 
and pervert his right of entry toa totally ditierent ob-; to get out of it: and accordingly the American had 
ject. He may violate the sovereignty ¢ the neutral) to stay, with just as good a chance of being cut off by 


power, by giving effect, not to the cow of interna- 


a French cannon ball, before he could get his right 


tional law, but to the mere municipal egulations of, again, as any of his English fellow sailors.” We 


his own country, and under the most irbitrary and 


pardon the trivolity of manner, with which this grave 


offensive circumstances. No, all this isbut the so-| subject is treated, in consideration of the frankness 


phistry of power, determined to attain its object, and 
seeking to justify itself. There is no stch right of | 
conversion. No just claim to demand on thing, and 
to do another. The whole pretension shocks the! 
common sense of the world. | 

Argument would be lost in its refutaion. The | 
analogy of the’ English law would lead tie British 
government to a far ditterent conclusior. In En-| 
land, ifa person has a right of entry for on: purpose, | 
and perverts itto another, he renders himelfa tres- | 
passer ab inilio. He finds no convertible jusiification, | 
by which his real object may be attained, while he | 
covers himself with a professed one. , | 

According to this right of conversion, vhen the} 
British forces entered the state of New Yor} to burn| 
the “ Caroline,”’ having got within the Amencan ter- | 
ritory, for what they contended to be a lawful pur-| 
pose, they might have then violated the natonal so- | 
vereignty at pleasure, and seized all the persons they | 
found, who had been born British subjects, ard trans- | 
ported them into Canada. And why not have seized | 
their American debtors, if they had any, or done any | 
other act, which they might lawfully do at home, as | 
they claim to enforce their municipal laws upon the 
vessels of the United States. This claim can only 
be supported upon the ground that these laws ride 
over those of the United States, wherever British 
power plants itself; even for the shortest period and 
for whatever purpose. 

Butanother Argh authority, the Times, has recently 
laid down the saine doctrine, more distinctly indeed, 
and quite ex cathedra, showing how rapidly these 
maritime pretensions gather strength from time and 
use. We cannot, at this moment, refer to the number, 
which contains this dictum, but it must have been 
that of the 6th or 7th of Jan. and will be found in 
Galignani’s Messenger of 10th January, extracted 
from the London Journal. After laying down the 


of the journal, in the open avowal of principle, which 
cannot fail to excite general whee wet Hy now the 
unnatural excitement of a long and bitter war has 
passed away. 

A nation, which should tamely submit to such pre- 
tensions, would merit, as surely as it would receive 
the contumely of the world, 


(To be continued.) 
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Congress. 











HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fresrvuary 16, 1842. 
Mr. Fessennen, from the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, submitted the following 
REPORT : 

The Committee on Naval Affairs have had under con- 
sideration those parts of the report of the Secretary 
of the Navy, with the accompanying documents, which 
relate to the marine corps, and ask leave to report : 
That, in the opinion of said committee, the num- 

ber of officers and privates now allowed by law for the 

marine corps is entirely inadequate to the present de- 
mands of naval service; and they beg leave to as- 
sign, in brief, their reasons for such conclusion. 

So far as the committee have been able to gather 
the opinions of naval men, and others most compe- 
tent to form a correct judgment upon such matters, 
the absolute necessity of an adequate marine corps 
to the effectiveness and energetic operation of a naval 
force is now almost universally admitted. In addi- 
tion to the acknowledged fact that every considerable 
naval Power inthe civilized world has afforded the 
argument of its example to this portion of its naval 
system, there exists at present, it 1s believed, but one 
opinion upon this subject among our own naval of- 








right search for enemy’s property and articles con- 


ficers, many of whom have had ample opportunities 


154 





to test the importance of marines in actual warfare. 
A brief consideration of the principal duties isually 
performed by marines, both aboard ship and o: shore 
service, will demonstrate the correctness o these 
opinions. 

In time of peace, tha marine’s first and princi- 
pal duty, whether at sea or otherwise, is tlat of a 
police officer. In our navy yards he is ti.esentinel 
and guardian of the public property. Restlated as 
these establishments are, or should be, confining a 
large amount of valuable public property, the careiul 
preservation of which for use, in unexpected emer- 
gencies, may he of vast importance, its guardians 
should be men under the efficient control of those to 
whom its supervision is intrusted, and subject to mili- 


tary accountability and rule. A different state of 


things has heretofore produced, and must necessarily 
produce, great confusion, and subject those respon- 
inconvenience, besides endangering the interests com- 
mitted to their charge. The absence of such guar- 


dianship involves, also, the necessity of employing | 


another description of individuals, for the same pur- 
pose, irresponsible, in a pecuniary point of view, 
free from military resiraint, acting under no fear of se- 


rious consequences for neglect of duty, and at an ex- | 


por often exceeding that which would be incurred 
y an adequate military force ; while the frequent 


change of nen employed for very limited periods increa- | 
ses the risk of loss, from the obvious difficulty of secur- | 


ing the services of those upon whose integrity and 


watchfulness the preservation of public property can | 


be made safely to depend. Every consideration of 
I y 


prudence and economy, therefore, as well as of pro- | 


per subordination a®d control in our naval estabiish- 
ments, seems to demand that, in these particulars, we 
should not vary from the universal practice else- 
where. Of what benefit, it may be asked, are our 
extensive navy yards, anc the valuable materials col- 
Jected in them, if they are to be left open to the in- 
cursions of thieves, and exposed to all who may be 
disposed to depredate upon the public property ? 

But if the services of a marine force are necessary 


atour navy yards, on board ship they are absolutely | 


indispensable. It is understood that a force of this 
description was firstintroduced in England with a view 


to the protection afforded by a trained band of soldi- | 


ery against mutiny among the seamen, liable as such 
bodies are to sudden outbreaks, arising from their 
heterogeneous composition. It has been said, two, 
that the compulsory character of the service on board 


. . . | 
English vessels of war was among the principal mo- 


tives for the enlistment of marines ; and that, as our 
service is voluntary, we are, in conseqnence, relieved 
from any and all such necessity. 
be noticed that the practice of impressment has been 
for many years abolished in England, but the em- 


~—— of marines has not been abolished with it. | 


n whatever motives this corps might have origt- 
nated, it is evident that the presence of adisciplined 
force, composed entirely of citizens accrstomed to 
military rule, must afford great protection, and tend 
to the preservation of order and security. All expe- 
rience has confirmed the truth of this idea. And, 
apart from the utility of marines in such cases, their 
services have ever been found essential in discharging 
the functions of ordinary police on board ships of 
war, in guarding property, preserving order, 2nd in 
exercising that general watchfulness and vigilance 
for which a mere sailor is, in some degree, unfit, ex- 
cept, perhaps, on extraordinary occasions. It may 
be remarked that, in addition, marines are relied on 
for the services usually performed by that portion of 
the complement of a man-of-war called lundsmen, 
which is large or small, according to the number of 
marines ; and which services include most of those 


discharged by ordinrry seamen. From this consider- 
ation it will be obvious that, as the number of the 
one class is increased, that of the other may be dim- 


sible for the safe keeping of such property to great} 


In reply, it may! 
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inished in proportion ; aid thus the naval arm may be 
strengthened by an eficient soldiery, with little, if 
any, additional expeng to the. nation. There is no 
essential difference, it 8 understood, between the pay 
of a landsinan and a marine. 

The preceding remaks have reference to the ordi- 
nary duties of a marie corps in time of peace. In 
naval warfare the imyortance of sucha corps becomes 
still more apparent. It would be easy to cite nu- 
merous instances in which the meritorious and gal- 
lant eflorts of this cass have been warmly acknow- 
ledged, and the higi degree in which they have con- 
tributed to naval vitories admitted. It will be suffi- 
cient, however, in: his connexion, to enumerate some 
of their duties. Sationed, in time of action, in the 
ship’s waist, commonly designated, from its great 
exposure, the slaighterhouse, the marine is compell- 
ed to share all thedanger, while unable, for the most 
_part, to participat actively in the fight. Here he is 
enabled, by his ;oolness and discipline, to atiord en- 
|couragement to he crew on the one hand, or, on the 
other, should itbe necessary, to enforce obedience 
toorders. Within musket range, his duties become 
'of amore active nature ; and there have been many 
instances wher his aceurate aim has been thought 
te have decidd the result ofa battle. He covers 
and repels borders; and it may be added that, not 
unfrequently, ie takes his turn at the gun, and sup- 
plies the loss >f, or acts as relief to, those to whom 
that duty is ippropriate in the ordinary distribution 
of service. “he bill submitted nerewith provides, it 
will be obseved, for the instruction and improve- 
ment of the corps as marine and field artiilerists. 

jut the lbors ofa marine do not end with the 
battle itself, In case of victory, he guards the pri- 
soners, whoare often quite as numerous as their vic- 
tors. Ifa wize crew is put on board the taken ship, 
a dstachtmuuit of marines viust constitute a large part 
of it; thnsshowiug the wisdom of providing a num- 
ber adequite to emergencies of this description, with- 
out imparing too much the force retained. And 
whenever as often happens, it becomes necessary to 
land a stoming party, tor the purpose of destroying 
a battery the steadiness and discipline of trained sol- 
diers hav: often been found, as must readily be per- 
ceived, ef the first necessity and consequence. 

Havirg thus briefly reimarked upon the advanta- 
ges to bt derived from an adequate marine corps, 
your cammiiiee beg leave to notice the number of 
marines aiithorized by law, at ditierent periods in the 
history of this Government. An act passed July 11, 
1798, fxed the whole number, including officers, at 
eight aundred and seventy-seven. By an act of 
Marcel: 2, 1799, this force was increased to one thou- 
sand and eighty-one. This number was further aug- 
mented, in 1809, by the addition of seven hundred 
and eighty-four, officers and privates. The actof 
April ls, 1814, authorized a further increase of eight 
hundied and forty-six. Afterthe cessation of hosul- 
ities vith Great Britain, the peace establishment of 
the narine corps was fixed, by the act of March 3, 
1817, at nine hundred and nineteen, including all ; 
and such remained the whole marine force authorized 
by law until the act of June 30, 1834, by which the 
corps was authorized to consist of twelve hundred and 
eighty-eight, officers and men. 

y this review, it will be noticed that, since the 
year 1798, a marine corps has formed, by legal enact- 
ment, a part of the naval force of this country ; and, 
by reference to the first law passed upon the subject, 
it will be perceived to have existed, in fact, before 
that time. At no time has it fallen very far short of 
that now established, while, at some periods, it has 
sreatly exceeded the number fixed by the act of 1834. 
Povtenssing the amount of force existing, and con- 
sidered necessary, at these several pman. and 
taking into consideoin the vast, though gradual, in- 
crease of our navy, the much larger extent of public 








property to be protected at the present day, and the 
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growing conviction the this important arm of na-jarrargement should be made for its accommodation at 
tional defence must b rendered more efficient, to- | all or naval depots where its services are required. 
gether with the incresing power and wealth of this — - Sah 








great nation, it is obvpus that the marine corps now ‘rom the Boston Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 
authorized must fall fr short of what public exigen- N.vAL LIBRARY AND INSTITUTE.—It is under- 
cies imperatively denand. stoo that a meeting of the naval and marine officers 


A little detail wi] render the correctness of this} on tis station was held some time since at the dock 
statement still moreapparent. Naval men unite in| yarcat Charlestown, to take measures for establishing 
the opinion that onemarine to each gun is the small-| «Vayal Library and Institute,” similar to the Ly- 
est number requird, for efficiency, on board aman } cey, at the dock yard at Brooklyn, New York. Sub- 
of war. Great Briain allows a much larger force, and sequently a meeting for the same purpose was held in 
her example in such matters is surely not without its! Boson, at which many ef the citizens of Boston and 
weight. The nunber, including officers, required On | its veinity, known to be friendly to the navy or 
this ratio, for the home squadron and vessels now} jarely interested in commerce, were invited to be 
actually in commission, is larger than the whole | resent to meet the officers and lend.them their aid in 
authorized marine force of the country, as will be} this their laudable undertaking.” The plan of this 
seen by the documents accompanying the report of) inctition has not been made public in its details as 
the Secretary. Your committee are informed that it! vet, but it is understood the entrance fee is to be 
has been found actually necessary to exceed the num- | Smal, as also the annual subscription, and the commu- 
der thus allowed, in order to furnish vessels afloat) tatjn for those who are disposed to become at once 
with a complement of marines, on the lowest scale ;} meabers for life. This is verv desirable, as most of 
and, in order to do this, the Department has been’! ¢he- officers of the navy and marine corps are here 
compelled to withdraw all protection of this kind from | on” transiently, and it is very important they should 
the several naval stations, leaving barely a sentinel | alvays have books relative to their profession at hand 
in each, and thus exposing to depredation a vast ata cheap rate, that they may avail of them at any 
amount of public property. vl |mment when released from their arduons duties. 

Believing, therefore, that if the navy is to be sus- Jje Lycenm at Brooklyn, New York, was goften u 
vained, it should be made efficient ity all its parts, and yder the direction of the officers alone; but the citi- 
holding it to be the exireme of prodigality not to af- 4ns of New York contributed most generously in 
ford ainple protection tothe national property accum-  phoks, maps, charts, and models, and this institution 
ulated at the publie depots, your committee have de- as been found of great advantage; offering facili- 
cided to recommend an increase of the marine ies tothose officers who wished to devote their leisure 
corps. They have not, however, thought it expedient jonrs to the study of their profession, and recreation 
to authorize so large an increase as that recommended {o jnany who might have passed their time in idleness, 
by the Department, looking, as they must, in a tiinebut for this source of useful amusement at hand. In 
of peace, to the actual state of the Treasury, and being this institution it is proposed to include citizens, 
desirous to go no further than the necessities of the which is another reason for putting the subscription 
case seein imperatively to require. Should our re low, as it gives all citizens an opportunity to become 
lations with foreign Powers remain undisturbed, it members, and thus lend their aid to promote the good 
not probable that the naval force afloat will deman of the navy, that important and interesting branch of 
any immediate augmentation. Predicating theirco- onr national defence. The commandant at the dock 
clusions upon the data furnished by the Departmet, yard has entered into this with his usual spirit and 
but differing somewhat frem the results there arrivd Good feeling, and all the officers on the station are 
at, it has appeared to your committee that the marte very anxious to have the undertaking succeed, and 
force should be increased toa larger number thn are ready to devote their time and talents to carrying 
that actually required for vessels in commissionDn jt through. A room has already been assigned for the 
the principles before stated, allowing also a smallid- purpose at the dock yard, and already some of our 
dition for recruits, and those unable to do dty. eenerous citizens have sent them books, models, &c. 
Should our naval armament in steamships be consier- It is really to be hoped that this useful institution will 
ably enlarged, or other circumstances require an Ug- yeeejye the aid of our enlightened and liberal commu- 
mentation of the force in commission, it may beie- nity. The navv.as a branch of our national defence, 
cessary, hereafter, to come fully upto the numbe re- there is reason to fear. has been ‘oo much neglected 
coinmended in the documents annexed to the repet of for a number of vears by the Government, and it is 
the Secretary. Should the increase provided for } the important it should receive the countenance and sup- 
dill be authorized, your committee do not beliey that port of the country generally. Those who can look 
the actual expense of the corps would far eceed back to the war of 1812, have not forgotten the adini- 
the amiount saved by the substitution of merixs for pation with which we all hailed the return of our gal- 
other classes of men now employed by Goverment; Jant tars after their noble achievements; and can we 
and they think it would be more than compasated | yo say, in the words of the poet, of those who now 


by the greater security of public property mW ac- | man our ships, and are ready to go forward to battle— 
cumulated at the seve ral naval stations, w hih, ut ” “ Their hopes are not less warm, their souls are full as brave.” 
beheved, cannot be less in value than twenty sillions ! P 
of dollars. ‘ 

The bili herewith submitted provides, also for the 
purchase of sites for, and the commencemenof, ma- 








| Suip-spurtp1nc.—The master shipwrights of her 
_Majesty’s dockyards, whose names were forinerly 
sinupdindanttionat Qnaehaaedaaalt tadtiaiee Os He | announes d, continue to sit daily in the department 
hard saneee cured: erat stown, Brooklyn, and tosport, | appropriated to them in the Woolwich dockyard, in the 
and for the commencement of barracks at Pasacola, | prosecution of the duties devolved upon them. Sev- 
where a site has been already purchased for hat pur- | eral persons (as we stated Jast week) have sent com- 
pose. Barracks for the accommodation of tis corps | nications for (heir consideration. retative to build- 
are required at all these places; none having been | jpo ships of war, among whom may be mentioned 
erected at either, and a resort being necessrily had| Ajderman Scales, Mr. Hiccins, on the best mode of 
to mere temporary arrangements, of an inerior and keeping ships to the wind, and combining in one ves- 
suaeen aiid “a effect of vhich has| sel the use of steam and sails; Mr. Marshall, on 
een to diminis te comfort and to jjure the}. i : . } ing 
health and discipline of the corps. Shouk the con- scones andes thane “talceoeeie jaan 
templated increase be made, better provison in this} mittee examine all the suggestions transmitted to 
respect will be indispensabte; and, wiether in-| them, and considering the importance of the subject 
creased or not, your committee are of opinion that, | for which they have met, it is probabls theeir sitting 
if the marine corps is te exist at all, some permanent! will occupy some time. 
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The frigate Columbia, Captain Parker, left ths 4 oe , 
harbor yesterday afternoon, on a cruise along tle WASHINGTO) CITY, 
coast. This ship has been ready for sea, as one 
the Home Suadron, for some months, but owing to th 
neglect of the government in providing funds, an | 
other causes, has been detained thus long in por,|_,,, ig. See 
The officers of the Columbia are the same, we be| he communication in our last, under the head of 
lieve, as given in the list which we published a fey)“ The Navy and Marine Corps,” contained an ex- 
weeks x wi hy the peer) x sores gH woe Ne pression, to which we intended to lave added a word 
since joined the ship, and Lieutenants Hooe and Sher , ie “heap © ; : 
burne are detached, for the purpose of appearing 4 by way of dissent. Its this ; oad here 1s scarcely 
witnesses on a Court Martial, at Norfolk, [Baltimore, | Pe In ten [of the quartermasters] ir either the army 
We have already spoken of the interest which he | or marine corps, who knows any thing about the busi- 


+f, i ie b 2 Co 7 th. | PT) ° ° - - m 
been manifested in the Temperance cause by the off ness.” This is a wholesale assertion, which the wri- 


cers and crew of this ship. The captain, and neart | : ° ; 
all the ward-room and steerage officers, and upward | ter could not have made from his own’ knowledge, 
of three-fourths of the crew have signed the pledg | and we believe it is wholly destitute of truth. 

of total abstinence froin all intoxicating drinks. Ths; In the army, the quartermasters are alowed, by 
is a glorions example for our other ships-of-war, anl | 2 Pe 
we hope that all those who can exert an influence | 


will not fail to exercise it, to bring about the samt given, so that they are not under the necessity of em- 
result. —Boston Journal, March 5. | Ploying non-commissioned officers for that purpose. 
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law or regulation, clerks to whom good salaries are 





Col, Worth and staff, Majors Cooper and Walker, No doubt, in selecting from among the applicants, 
and Lieuts. Sprague and Walker, of the U. S. Army, they take those that are most competent; but, to say 
arrived in town on Saturday went ae took lodgings that the quartermasters themselves are ignorant of 
. p prim: dena A “fh espe alga y Ca er their duties is an imputation upon the President and 

> 5 = "a oo , r H a ‘ 
intelligent and agreeable gentleman. He was in good |‘enate, by whom they are appointed and confirmed ; 
health and spirits, and would pass for a man of 40 or|nd moreover they give heavy bonds for the faithful 
45. He spoke in terms of high commendation of the 
men attache: to the Florida service, and stated that ; 
they had endured the hardships of the field without a/| It must not be understood, upon any occasion, that 
murmur. He thinks soldiers in active service enjoy | 6 concur in the opinions of writers whose commu- 
much better health at all seasons of the year than | nixtions appear in our columns. We give them in- 
those who are stationary. The Colonel speaks €N- | setion. if hed j Maittenns. heltevine 400k 
couragingly of the termination of the war. We un-|- 10% 2! Couched in proper language, believing ta 
derstand that he will revisit us in a few weeks, when "ling is to be feared from free discussion. 
we hope some mark of public favor will be shown) 
i r his valuable services to the ceuntry.— Tulla-| +. : ce ; 
pa a Feb, 18 . ees) Ne sixth regiment of infantry has been withdrawn 
” ‘ ; _ > 1 Y a . . 
Fla. LP ee ET | from lorida, Col Wortu having received instruc- 

The Rev. M. P. Parks, chaplain of the U. S. Mili- | tiougome months since to order it out when its ser- 
tary Academy at West Point, has been elected Bishop | wine 
of the Protestant Episcopal church in Alabaina. 


| prformance of their duties. ‘ 





sould be dispensed with. Two battalions have 

har el ‘arrivd at New Orleans, on their way to Jefferson 
We regret to announce the death of J. P. Henry, |! Barraks, where the regiment will take post until:re- 

Esq. one of our oldest and most enterprising merchants. | exuitelfrdin Ube ‘Clidiies Of an ait } Gate. aha 

He died on Monday morning last, after an illness of | ~ . DGC cae ee 

a few weeks. Mr. Henry has been associated with ranks re filled up. 

the mercantile interests of this city for nearly thirty; Thenference, to be drawn from the retirement of 

years, and at the time of his death occupied the im-| the Sabie aid Gu thle’ from setvice i 

portant stations of President of the Savannah Insur-| y peng eet aaae: x 

ance and ‘rust Company, and Navy Agent for the|Floridais that the war there is near aclose. We 

: PEMA > P . 
Port of eee ‘ = was 7 accomplished gentle- | shall ha the happy event of final and absolute ter- 
ugh bred mercha ras extensive- |: ao: ‘ 

man and thorough bre rchant, and w is extensive-| minatiotwith unmixed pleasure. 

ly known to many of the merchants in this country 

and in Europe, from whom he has commanded that | Wr 


high respect ;which is due to unblemished’ honesty | Captai|Davip Hunter, late of the Ist dragoons, 
and talents of a high order. He was a contemporary! ,- « ‘ : vat ~ 
ant intimate friend of the lanented Gaston, and in| U- 8-4. and now acting as Additional Paymaster, 
the death of both of these individuals this city has | has been ominated to the Senate as a Paymaster in 
lost two of the brightest examples of the true mer- 
chant which this country has produced. The colors 
of the shipping in port were yesterday displayed at 
half sa eee guns were fired from the Rev-| A midsipman inthe British navy has been sen- 
enue Cutter whilst his remains were being conveyed|,... i aie iasaitine hd rier 
to their final resting. place.—Savannah “Republiven. Ng nic A beer rate: yey regen” cyeneies on 
March 9. | vice, and onfined six months ina common gaol in 
England, fe challenging his superior officer, (who 
U.S. scHooner Grampus.—A letter from an of-|had once ben his messmate) the commander of one 
ficer on board the U. 8. schooner Grampus, hence, 
14th ult., states that she took the late gale on the : 
16th, that it continued with great violence for nearly | of the Englih papers have taken up the subject warm- 
three days; the deck the most of the time was sO] ly, and consder the sentence acruel and unjust one, 
flooded that the port holes barely afforded a sufficient ; t Which ‘relates t fi 
outlet for the water ; threw overboard the two bow |—P@ticulary that part of it which relates to confine- 
guns; lost stern boat, and had one of her quarter ment in a conmon gaol. It does not appear tiat the 


boats stove.—Boston Post. sentence hasyet been approved by the Admiralty. 








| a] . 
| the army,yice Rector deceased. 








of the Britin steamers in the Mediterranean. Some 
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To CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always happy to | Pilatka, Major T Childs, and Capt R D A Wade, of 
; ge eT ar : | the army. 

receive contributions on professional matters from one | “Sr Avovsrive, Feb 27, per schr Stephen Frances 
correspondents. There are many subjects upon which | from Charleston, Drs B M Byrne and J Simons, of the 
they might exercise their talents, and add a propor- | army. 
tionate interest to the columns of the rcmener We | LETTERS ADVERTISED. 
have had communications on hand that were intended | Wasusotox, March 15, 1849. 
for earlier numbers, and have been delayed under an | Anruy.—Col De Russy, Lieut J H Simpson. 


expectation that those niimbers would be published ; | : aa a aoe 9 Adams, Lieut A E Downes, 
| Lieu S Schenck. 


but the inducement is so small, that we have aban- 
doned the idea. Among those communications was | 


an 








Communication. 


one that we inserted in our last, descriptive of Macki- | 





nac; and we now publish another, quoting Wash- | 
INGTON’s opinion of militia. The present threaten- | 
ing aspect of our fdreign relations affords a suitable 
pretext for inserting now—though old, not out of 
time—an article from the New York American,* 0 

January 23, 1841, combating the erroneolis ideas of 


MILITIA. 

Mr. Eprrorn:—The following are extracts from 
letters written by Gen. WasninctTon, during the 
war of the revolution, to the President of Congress 
and other distinguished men of that day, and are 
copied from JaArepD Sparks’s “ Life of Washington.” 
Please publish them in your paper. I hope the Globe 
; ; le ae ; > and Intelligencer of your city will copy, for I am de- 
something more stable than a militia force ‘ust be pro- | 


. | sirous that the readers of those papers, as well as 


hose whe | yours, should know the immortal WasHincron’s 


opinion of a species of troops of whom, when an offi- 

* Necessarily omitted in the weekly paper, for want | CF of the present day tells the truth about, the at- 
of reo. ‘tempt at once is made to crush and damn him. If 
‘the militia of the Revolution merited the character 


RIGHT oF srARCH.—We offer no apology for the ‘that Wasnincrox gave them, when they were con- 
Space occupied by the extract from Gov. Cass’s 


brochure on this subject. It is an important one, and 
deserving of serious consideration. It is a questi¢n 


a writer on the militia in the New York Review. if 
our country is to be put in a posture of defence 


vided, or a fearful responsibility rests with t 
neglect the lessons of experience. 





tending for the great prize not only of their own 
freedom but that of unhprn millions, what was to be 


| expected from the Pukes* of Missouri, when sent to 
upon which every officer in our navy, entrusted Florida? 


with a command affoat, is liable to he talledon at py 19, 1841, 

any moment to act; and he should thefefote inforimn | *(Note) The people of Missouri call the peopie of 

himself of all its bearings. | Mlinois, ** Suckers” and the “* Suckers ” call the peo 

The cogency of the arguments used by Gov. Cass ple of Missouri, “ Pukes.” 

may be inferred from the fact that they induced the GpypRay W ASHINGTON anp tHe MILITEA. 

French Government to withhold {ts assent to the “ Give me good troops, not. volunteers.”— Winfield 

quintuple treaty proposed by England forthe sup- Scott. . ; 

pression of the Slave Trade; and had this pamphlet “New York, 2d Sept. 1776. 

made its appearance sooner, thete is great reason to| ‘* To the President of Congress. 

believe that one or more of the other three powefs— | ‘‘ The militia, instead of calling forth their utmost 

Russia, Prussia, and Austria--would have refnsed to) efforts to a brave and manly opposition in order to 

sign it. | repair ourlosses, as dre dismayed,intractable, and impe- 

press ; : ’ _ttent to return. Great numbers of them have gone 

ARRIVALS AT W ASHINGTON. cs off ; in some instances, almost by whole regiments, by 

eee ar A i Rtorrad. eae -" - a half ones, and by companies at a time. This circunt. 


=. 





10—Capt W D Fraser, Corps Engrs do | stance, of itself, independent of others, when fronted 
Major J W Ripley, Ordnance do by a well appointed enemy superior in number to our 
13—Brig Gen J E Wool, do J 


ds | whole collected force, would be sufficiently disa- 
i greeable ; but, when their example has imfected ano- 
PASSENGERS. ther part of the army, when their want of discipline, 

_ Cwarrestox, March 4, per schr Expire, from St _and refusal of almost every kind of restraint and gov- 
Augustine, Paymaster C Andrews, of the army. March, | ernment, have produced a like conduct but too com- 
als res a agg Pa Poy mes Ret h-epdr sgge Y mon tothe whole, and an entire disregard of that 
the army. 4 order and subordination necessary to the well doing of 
Cnantestox, March 11, per steampacket Gren Clinch | an army, and which had been inculcated before, as 
ee Gatlin EJ tage, E Se vd. ced Ran oe well as the nature of our military establishment 
geon J Byrne, of the army. would admit of, our condition becomes still more 
Savannan, March 6, per U S steamer Col W S Har- alarming ; and with the deepest concern, I am obliged 
hey, from Pilatka, Col Clarke, Lieuts Hanson and to confess my want of confidence in the generality of 


Hayden, of the army. , 
Savansan, March 11, per steamboat Newbern,from| the troops. All these circumstances fully confirm 


Lieut J A Thomas, AD C 
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the opinion I ever entertained, and which I more than 
once in my letters took the liberty of mentioning to 
Congress, that no dependence could be put in a militia, 
or other troops than those enlisted and embodied for 
a longer period than our regulations heretofore have 
prescribed. Iam persuaded, and as fully convinced 
as lam of any one fact that has happened, that our 
liberties must of necessity be greatly hazarded if not 
entirely lost, if their defence is left to any but a per- 
manent standing army; I mean, one to exist during 


the war, Nor would the expense, incident to the 


support of such a body of troops, as would be compe- 
tent to almost every exigency, far exceed that, which 


is daily incurred by calling in succour, and new en- 


listments, which, when effected, are not attended | 


with any good consequences. Men, who have been 
ree and subject to no control, cannot be reduced to 


order in an instant; and the privileges and exeinp- 


tions, which they claim and_ will have, influence the | 
conduct of others; and the aid derived from them is | which is indispensably necessary to the good order 
. - , | 4 
nearly counterbalanced by the disorder, irregularily, | 


and confusion they occasion.”’ ’ 


“To the President of Congress, 
Heap Quarters, New Yorx, 8 Sept. 1776. 


days will be merely nominal. The arrival of some 


Maryland troops from the flying caimp has in a great | 


degree supplied the loss of men; but the ammunition 
they have carried away will be a loss sensibly felt — 


The impulse for going home was so irresistible that | 
it answered no purpose to oppose it. Though I) 
would not discharge them, I have been obliged to ac- | 
quiesce ; and it affords one more melancholy proof, how | 


delusive such dependences are.’ 
“To Governor Trumbull. 
“ Hrap Quarrers, New York, 9 
‘© Their want of dicipline, the indulgencies they 
claim and have been allowed, their unwillingness, ! 
may add, refusal to submit io that regularity and er- 
der essential in every army, infecting the rest of eur 
troops more or less, have been of pernicious tenaden- 
ey, and occasioned a good deal of confusion and dis- 
order. But, sir, these things are not peculiar to 


those from any one state; they are common to all militia, 


and what must be generally expected ; for men, who | 
have been free and never subject to restraint, or any | 
kind of control, cannot in a day be taught the neces- | 
sity, nor be brought to see the expediency, of strict. 


discipline.” 


- & To John Augustine Washingion. 


NAVY 








FF “y 
t timid, a 





CHRONICLE. 


* To the President of Congress. 
“ Heicuts or Harriem, 24 Sept. 1776. 
* To place any dependence upon militia is assured- 
ly resting npon a broken staff, men just dragged 


} 


froin the tender scenes of domestie life, unaccustom- 


ed tothe din of arms, totally unacquainted with 
every kind of military skill, (which is followed by 
want of confidence in themselves, when opposed to 
troops regularly trained, disciplined, and appointed, 


superior in knowledge and suy 


a 


yerior Im arms,) are 


nd ready to tly from their own shadow.- 
D 


Besides, the sudden change in their manner of liv- 


ing, particularly in their lodging, brings on sickness 


(in many, impatience in all, and such an’ unconquer- 


able desire of returning to their respective homes, that 


it not only produces shameful and scandalous deser 


| tions among themselves, but infuses the like spirit in- 


to others. Again, men accustomed to unbounded 


freedom and no control, cannot brook the restraint 


’ 
‘ 


and government of an army ; without which, licenti- 


ousness and every kind of disorder triumphantly 


To bring men to a proper degree of subordi- 


‘nation is not the work of a day, a month, or even a 
‘The militia of Connecticut is reduced from six | 


thousand to less than two thousand, and in a few) 


\ 


year; and unhappily for us and the cause we are en- 
| gaged in, tl 


}establish in the army under my immediate command, 


ic little discipline I have been laboring to 


is in a manner done away, by having such a mixture 


y 


} 
jew months. 


(ef troops, as have been called together within these 


} 
mi 


‘Relaxed and unfit as our rulés and 


‘regulations ef war are for the government of an ar- 


4 


my, the militia (those preperly so called, lor we have 


i two sorts, the six months men, and those sent in asa 
itemporary aid) do net think themselves subject to 


them, and therefore take liberties, which the soldier 


is punished fer. This creates jealousy; jealousy 


begets dissatisfaction ; and this by degress ripens in- 
to mutiny, keeping the whole army ina contuscd 
and disordered state, rendering the time of those, who 
wish te see regularity and good order prevail, more 


unhappy than words describe. Besides this, such 


repeated changes fake place, that all arrangemeut is 


set at noueht, and the constant fluctuation of things 


’ 
Ps 


leranges every plan as fast as it is adopted. These, 


' 
L 


sir, Congress may be assured, are but a small part 
of the inconveniences, which might be enumerated, 
and altributed to militia ; but there is one, that merits 

Cer- 


tain I am, that it would be cheaper te keep fifly or a 


¢ 


particular attention, and that is the expense. 
‘hundred thousand in constant pay, than to depend 


}upon half the number and supply the other half oc- 


Heicuts or Harrrem, 22 Sept. 1776. | casionally by militia. The time tbe latter are in pay 


«The dependence, which Congress have placed | before and alter they are in camp, assembling and 
upon: the militia, has already greatly injured, and [| marching, the waste of ammunition, the consump- 


fear will totally ruin our cause. Being subject to 
no control themselves, they introduce disorder among 
the troops, whom we have attempted to discipline, 
while the change in their living brings on sickness ; 
this causes an impatience to get home, which spreads 
universally, and introduces abominable desertions.” 


tion of stores, which in spite of every resolution or 
requisition of Congress, they must be furnished with, 
or sent home, added to other incidental expenses con- 
sequent upon their coming and conduct in camp, 
surpass all idea, and destroy every kind of regularity 
and economy, which you could establish among fixed 
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4 


and settled troops, and will, in my opinion, prove, i! 


the scheme is adhered to, the ruin of our cause.— 


’ 


The jealousy of a standing army, and the evils to be 
apprehended from one, are remote, and, in my judg- 
ment, situated and circumstanced as we are,. not at 
all to be dreaded; but the consequence of wanting 
one, according to my ideas formed froin the present 
view of things, is certain and inevitable ruin. For 


ri 
Pend 


of I was ealled upun to declare upon oaih, whether } 


the militia have been the most serviceable or hurtful 
upon the whole. { should subscribe to the latter. | 
do not mean by this, however, to arraign the conduct 
of Congress, in so dving, I should equally condemn 
my own measures, if [did not my judgment; buat 
experience, which is the best criterion to work by, 
so fully, clearly, and decisively repre bates the prac- 
tice of trusting to militia, that no man, who regards 
order, regularity, and economy, or who has any re- 


gard for his honor, character, or peace of mind, wil 
> 


risk them upon this issue.’ 
«For the most atrocious offences, one or two in- 


> 7 
stances only except d, a man receives nou more than | 


thirty-nine lashes; and these perhaps through 


collusion of the officer, who is to see it inflicted, are | 


given in sucha manner as to become rather a mat- 
4 . : . ? . we ? ‘ 
ter of sport than a punishment; but, when wificted as 


they ought to be, many hardened fellows, who have 


been the subjects, have declared that, for a bottle of 


rum, they would undergo a second operation.” 
“ To the President of Congress. 
“Hercurs or Haeriem, 4 Oct. 1776. 
«Upon the present plan, I plainly foresee an in- 
tervention of time between the old and new armies, 
which must be filled up with militia, if to be had, 
with whom no man, who has any regard jor his own 
reputaion, can undertalce to be answerable for con- 
sequences.” 
“ To Patrick Henry, Governor of Virginia. 
“Herronts or HaErRcLeM, 5, Oct. 1776. 
«“T own my fears, that this must ever bé the case, 
when our dependence is placed on men, enlisted for 
a few months, commanded by such officers as party 


or accident nay have furnished; and on nilitia, who, 


as soon as they are fairly fixed in camp, are impa-| 
tient to return to their own homes; and who, from | 


an utter disregard of all discipline and resiraint 


among themselves, are too apt to infuse the like sptrit| 
into others. The evils of short enlistments and of 


employing militia to oppose regular and well appoint- | 


ed troops, 1 strongly urged to Congress before the 
last army was engaged. Indeed, my own situation 
at Cambridge, about the close of the last Campaign, 
furnished the most striking example of the fatal ten- 


dency of such ineasures. I there clearly foresaw, 
that such an armament, as we had good reason to ex- | 
‘ ' 


‘pect would be sent against us, could be opposed only 
by troops enlisted during the war, and where every 
action would add to their experience and improve- 
tment, and of whom, if they were unsuccessful in the 
beginning, a reasonable hope might be entertained, 


+) 
we ' 


that in time they would become as well acquainted 
with their business as their enemies. This method, 
[am convinced, would have been attended with eve- 
ry good consequence ; for, besides the militia being 
altogether unfit for the service, when called into the 
field they are much more expensive than any other kind 
of troops; and the war could have been conducted 


on more moderate terms, by establishing a perma- 





nent body of forees, who were equal to every contin- 


|geney, than by calling in the militia on imminent and 


pressing occasions. 


bd Si f . (’ * } wei > lay 
“ 10 Maj. General Schuyler. 


\** Heap Quarters, VALENTINE’S HILL, 22 Oct.1776. 
| “But my experience of the many evils attending 
ithe calling in ef a considerable body of new militia 
obliges’ me to give you my sentiments upon that 
‘head, and to tell you, that I fear they will render you 
more disservice than any real good. From their want 
of every necessary for a camp, when they join a reg- 
lular army, they commitan intoleradle waste of stores, 
(which once put into their hands can scarcely be re- 
| gained, and are so much dead loss to the public.” 


| al} 


“If so, instead of calling up a number of useless 
thands and mouths, for such I deem the militia gene- 
irally, I would advise the collecting of as much pro- 
visions as can properly be got together,’’ &c. &e. 

“The vexation I have experienced from the Au- 
mors and intolerable caprice of militia, ata critical 
time, makes me feel sensibly for the officer, who has 
|to depend upon them in the day of trial.” 
‘“« To the President of Congress. 

* Morristown, 22 Jan. 1777. 

| “The necessity, that we have been and are now 


junder, of calling in and arming the militia, scatters 
‘our armory all over the world, ina manner. Their 
|officers are so irregular, that they generally suffer 
|their men to carry home every thing that is put in- 
to their hands, which is forever lost to the public.” 
“To Governor Trumbull. 

‘* Morristown, 24 Jan. 1777. 
* Nothing but their ignorance of our numbers pro- 


— 
o 


cts us at this very time, when, on the contrary, 


‘had we six or eight thousand regular troops, or could 
|the militia, who were with me a few days ago, have 


{been prevailed on to stay, we could have struck such 
|a stroke, as would have inevitably ruined the army of 
the enemy, in their divided state.’ 
| © Yo Governor Trumbull. 
‘* Morristown, 6 March, 1777. 
“The remainder of the army will be composed of 
small parties of militia from this state and Pennsyl- 
vania, on which little dependence can be put, as they 
come and go when they please.” 
“« To Patrick Henry, Governor of Virginia. 
| ‘* Morristown, 13 April, 1777. 
‘* Short enlistments, when founded on the best 
| plan, are repugnant to order, and subversive of disci- 
|pline, and men, held upon such terms, will never be 
equal to the important ends of war; but, when they 
are of the rolunteer kind, they are still more destruc- 
| tive.” 
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‘* To a Commiitee from Congress. 
* Morristown, 25 May, 1780. 

“Unless the principal part of the force be ¢ompo- 
sed of men regularly organized, and on the continu- 
ance of whose services we can rely, nothing decisive 
can,be attempted. The militia are too precariousa de- 
pendence to justify such and attempt, where they 
form a material partofthe plan. Militia cannot have 
the necessary habits nor the consistancy either for 





an assault ora seige. In employing:them essentially, 
we run a risk of being abandoned in the most critical | 
moments.” 

“« To the President of Congress. 

‘ORANGE Town, 20 Aug. 1780. 

«To think of repleacing the officers with others is 
visionary ; the loss of veteran soldiers could not be 
repaired ; to attempt to carry on the war with militia 
against disciplined troops would be to attempt whal 
common sense and cominon experience of mankind will 











pronounce to be impracticable,” 

“To Maj. General Green. 

* New Winpsor, 18 April 1781. 

“The chances of war are various ; and the best 
concerted means, and the most flattering prospects, 
may and do often deceive us ; especially while we are 
in the power of militia.” 

The following is an extract from a letter written 
by the Reverend Wirttam Emerson, a chaplain 
of the army of the Revolution, a few days after the 
arrival of General WasHinGTon at Cambridge in 
1775. See Sparks life of Washington, vol. 3, page 
491. There is great overturning in the camp, as to 
order and regularity. New lords, new laws. The 
Generals Washington and Lee are upon the lines 
every day. New orders from his excellency are 
read to the respective Regiments every morning af- 
ter prayers. The strictest government is taking 
place, and great distinction is made between officers 
and soldiers. Every one is made to know his place 
and keep in it, or be tied up and receive thirty or for- 
ty lashes according to his crime.” 
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Intelligence. 


FLORIDA WAR. 


By the arrival of the U.S. steamer Col. W.S. Har- 
ney, Capt. Pearson, from Pilatka, we are in possession 
of the following letter from our attentive correspon- 
dent: 


Correspondence of the Savannah Republican. 


Prcorata, Marcu 4.—Major Plympton succeed- 
ed, on the 27th ult., in capturing Short Grass and his 
party, consisting of some seven or eight in all. They 
were brought to Pilatka in the U.S. steamer Newbern. 
There is some good ground for hoping and believing 
that Major Belknap will succeed in inducing As-syn- 
nocis’s party to come in. This tribe consists of about 
100, of whom some 20 oy 25 are warriors. 

Some three or four persons, women and children, 
were killed, west of the Suwannee, a few days since, 
some of them with arrows. The party of Indians 
consisted of seven persons. Troops and citizens out 
jn all directions in pursuit. Col. Worth is at Pilatka. 
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Correspondence of the Savannah Georgian. 


East Frortpa, March 4.—On the 27th ult., near 
Halifax river, east of the St. John’s, Major Plympton, 
2d infantry. captured the celebrated chief Short Grass, 
celebrated as being the best guide east of the St. 
John's, and the most cruel and murderous rascal be- 
longing to the several bands of Mickasuckies; a happy 
capture, and one that will, it is confidently anticipated, 
rid the settlements ronnd St. Augustine of further dis- 
turbance from the Indians, 

Halleck-tus-te nuggee has escaped with his band, 
to the east of the St. John’s. Expeditions are form- 
ing to pursue him. ‘The truth of the proverb will be 
fulfilled in his case—* no rest for the wicked,” for he 
is a most wicked raseal. 

PirarKa, E.F., March 8, 1842.—There is but litthe 
Indian news in market for to-day. Col. Worth with 
his staff arrived here this morning from the interior. 
Six companies of the 2d artillery arrived here on the 
2d instant froin Volusia, having marched from New 
Smyrna to that place, on their way to the posts on the 
Gulf. The first division, composed of Company A, 
Lieut. Tompkins, and Company F, Lieut. Van Viiet, 
leaves here on the 5th for Fort Fanning, on the Su- 
wannee. The other divisions will soon follow. 

That celebrated chief, Short Grass, who was taken 


| by Major Plympton, a short time since, is at this place 


in irons, for safe keeping. A. B. 


‘tue Missount AND THE Misstsstppr.—T hese ves- 
sels have been partially tested, and comparisons may 
be instituted respecting their merits. The Missouri 
made an experimental trip in New York bay, and 
the Mississippi ran in the Shay The Missouri 
and Mississippi were both built {rom the same moulds. 
The size of the boilers and engines are similar, and 
in all respects the circumstances of the two vessels 
are the same, except in the form of theengine. The 
Mississippi having verticle engines, known as the 
English marine seven feet stroke, and the Missouri 
in¢lined engines, ten feet stroke—the diameters being 
proportioned to give the same cubical contents to 
each—the intention of the goverament being to com- 
pare the respective merits of the two kinds of engine. 
On the respective trials published, we learn that the 
Mississippi’s draught of water, having her sea stores 
on board, was 173 feet—the Missouri’s draught 16}. 
The immersion ot the former’s bueket was one foot 
greater than that of the latter. The maximum revo- 
lutions of the Missouri were 173, steam 13ibs., while 
the Mississippi gave 17} revolutions, with }1bs. and 
one foot more iinmersion. This is the test, for we 
take no notice of measurement by miles, as they are 
known to be inaccurate. 

We cannot yet compare these vessels, upon short 
trials. under dissimilar circumstances : let them be put 
iside by side, with the same draught of water, and we 
j have oo tears of the result. Nothing shoit of a voy- 
age of some length can fairly test their respective 
merits. Either of these vessels will do to show a 
sample of the American engines, and we sincerely 
hope they will be ordered to cross the Atlantic in 
company as soon as the Missouri is ready for sea 
The machinery tor both was constructed upon the 
design and under the direction of Charles W. Cope- 
land, Chief Steam ngineer of the U.S. navy; and 
the result has proved the wisdom of the Board of 
Navy Commissioners, in selecting this gentleman to 
an office of such responsibility. The engines of 
these vessels do that gentleman unbounded credit, and 
place his name in the foremost rank among American 
engineers.—Philadelphia North American. 





We learn from Washington that the consideration 
of the nominations for Naval promotions and appoint- 
ments, has been postponed till the Ist of April. - 
Baltimore Patriot 
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DEFENCES OF THE GULF of Mexitco.—Among the traversed by the head waters of the « father of rivers” 
many and important measures of defence recommend- and its tributaries, would share largely in the advan- 
ed by the Secretaries of War and ot the Navy, there | tages conferred. It is almost needless here to specify 
js none that has greater claims to consideration than’ the portions of country included within the com- 
the plan proposed by the head of the last named de-| rehensive denomination above given, but we may 
partment for guarding the entrance to the Mississip- j be permitted, in passing, to mention Arkansas, Lou- 
pi, and thus protecting the vast regions watered by|isiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Kentucky, Indiana, 
that river and its tributaries. It appears from a re-|Iltinois, Ohio, Virginia, Pennsylvania, among the 

ort of the Secretary of the Navy, dated January (States to which #dvantages will accrue in the way 
31st, 1842, that the narrow pass between the island | nave out, as their hemp, tron, lead, &e., would be 
of Cuba and the shores of Florida must, owing to the | brought into requisition. Who that was old enough. 
peculiar direction of the currents, be regarded the during the late war with England to note its incidents 
outlet to the trade of the Mississippi valley. This | with attention, does not remember the intense anxie- 
being the case, it is competent for two steam frigates, | ty that pervaded the whole country, when a British 
in the event of hostilities with any foreign power, to | fleet obtained possession of the mouth of the Missis- 
put a stop to a portion of our commerce, immensely | sippi, and thus acquired the key to the whole Missis- 
valuable at present, and increasing in importance sippi valley, that future storehouse of nations, can 
every hour. ‘To prevent such a state of things is the; ever forget the burst of national gratitude that took 
object of the Secretary’s suggestions, and we risk place when the attack on New Orleans eventuated in 
nothing in saying that all who will take a dispassion- | the repulse and discomfiture of our foes! Were ano- 
ate view of the matter, will yield a hearty assent to, ther war to take place with England, is there not 
the excellence of the manner in which he proposes | every reason to suppose that, among the first points 
to attain the end. Looking to the peculiarities of the | to which her naval armaments would be directed, the 
navigation of the Gulf of Mexico and the neighboring | Gulf of Mexico and the neighboring seas stand fore- 
waters, war steamers of moderate size are recom-|}most? In such an event, what would be the condi- 
mended as the vessels which can be most advanta-| tion of our brethren in that quarter? Exposed to fo- 
geously employed. It is proposed that these steam - | reign invasion and desultory attack, whenever and 
ers be made of iron, on account of indestructibleness | wherever caprice or thirst for plunder might dictate, 
of that material, and the fact that it can be procured. | would not their fate be forlorn indeed, without fortifi- 


through the Mississippi aud its tributaries, of great 
excellence, and at a moderate expense. With a view 
to the security and repairs of these steam vesseis, the 
navy yard already commenced at Pensacola is to be 
completed, whilst another is to be established on the 
Mississippi river, at a point sufficiently remote from 
the sea to prevent successful aggression on the part 
ofanenemy. One of the peculiar advantages attach 

ing to this second yard would be, that, by having a 
rope-walk, cordage inay be manufactured at it for the 
navy on very advantageous terms, hemp being one of 
the staples of the regions through which the Missis- 
sippi and other rivers that flow into it pass; whereas 
at present, owing to the distance over which it must 
be transported to the Atlantic, the price of it is very 
much enhenced. As auxiliaries to these navy yards, 
the report embraces the establishment of depots at 
convenient points, where fuel and water may be had 
without inconvenience—a feature of the scheme in- 


volving very little expense. with reference to the, 
ordinary employment of these steamers, in time of | 
peace, it is suggested that they be engaged in the | 

able in pre-| 


revenue service, and be thus made avai 
venti.g the smuggling carried on through Lakes 
Borgne, Ponchartrain, and other inlets on the coast. 


It will be seen at a glance, that the vessels thus dis- | 


posed of would constitute a home squadron for the 
gulf, which could, in an emergency, be brought to- 
gether without delay. and constitute a force superior 


to any that could be sent by any foreign power. | 


Such are some of the details of the Secretary’s plan— 
a plan proving that {ts author is possessed of the 
comprehensiveness of views which can alone consti- 
tute the genuine statesman. 


Let us for a moment turn our attenfion to the con- ' 


sequences that would attend the adoption of the 
scheme, and see how well it tallies with the apathy 
manifested by Congress towards a report which has 
been with that body since the latter end of January, 
and still as far as we are informed, remains among 
the mass of national concerns that is, we hope, to be 
disposed of some time or other. In the first place, the 
great object of a thorough coast defence would be at- 
tained at a moderate cost, when the importance of the 
service 1s taken into view ; and in the second, a home 
market would be furnished to our southern and wes- 
tera brethren for the products of their soil, which 
now are comparatively valueless, from the causes be- 
forementioned. Not only would the terrifories in the 
yicinity of the coast be benefited, but all of the States 


cations and without any naval force that could cope 
, with the swarms of armed steamers that, passing at 
| will from point ta point, would carry ruin and dis- 
|may wherever they should go? It might justly be 
| asked whether, with all these facts in view, Con- 
| gress ean be so blind to the interests of the country, 
and so regardless of the public safety, as to suffer a 
| report such as the one of which we speak to remain 
jon its tables without even the slightest manifestation 
lof concern.— Madisonian. 


Frou the Baltimore American. 


BriTIsH SFEAMERS.—The subjoined communica- 
tion, taken from the Richmond Enquirer, presents 
some considerations which are too important to be 
overlooked. it is one thing to have lines of British, 
steamers running direetly from our ports to British 
ports, and another thing to have them keeping up a 
|}communication along our coast between our seaboard 
cities. The character of these steamers is truly stated 
to be that of vessels ready to be turned into war ships 
at any time; they are commanded by officers of the 
Royal Navy ; they are supported in part by the Brit- 
ish Governinent; and the proprietors of them are 
under special contract to receive armaments on board, 
and to yield them up to the control of the Admiralty 
whenever occasion shall require their service as yes- 
sels of war. 


If there is need of stearn communication between 
Savannah, Charleston, Norfolk, and New York, the 
means for keeping it up might be found, we presume, 
at home. It is a sort of service which should not be 
committed to a foreign government. The dictates of 
self-respect, and the feeling of national dignity, 
would suggest this, without any reference to the im- 
| policy of the thing, and the dangers which might re- 
| sult from it. 

The communication to which we have referred runs 
thus : 


THE BritisH sTEAMERS.—It appears from the 
public papers, that at meetings of citizens of Savannah, 
Charleston, Norfolk, and New York, invitations have 
been given to the steam packets plying between Great 
Britain and the West Indies, to touch at these ports go- 
ing and returning, and that Mr. Forward, Secretary of 
the Treasury, in reply to a letter from Mr. Buchanan, 
the British Consul-Genera! at New York," says there 
is nothing in the existing laws ‘o prevent these steam 
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ers taking letters and passengers between the points | 
on onr coast at which they touch. 

Ifthe existing laws are defective on this snbject, it | 
is to be hoped they will spedily be corrected by ad- | 
ditional legislation. Is it possible that our country- | 
men, especially of the South, can have so little fore-' 
sight as not to perceive, that in fostering this line of | 
steam packets, they are doing every thing in their! 
power to nourish and support a powerful weapon of | 
offence on the part of England in the event of a war, 
with the United States ; and at the same time, that they 
are weakening the lines of coast sail road, on which, in 
the same contingency, we*must mainly rely for the 
transportation of troops and munitions of war for de- 
fence and protection? It really must be amusing to 
Lord Aberdeen, to find us so dull of perception, as to 
be willing that British war sfeumers, built expressly 
for the contingency of a war with America, and com- 
manded by officers of the Royal Navy, who will of 
course profit of the opportumity to make themselves 
intimately acquainted with the soundings of our coast 
and harbors, are allowed to enter our ports, and to 
transport regularly our mails and passengers. 

The object of the above remarks i$ inerely to at- 
tract attention to a matter which seems so far most 
unaccountably to have escaped observation and re- 
mark. It is impossible, if properly weighed, that any 
sortion of our countryinen can be willing to incur the 

azard of increasing the power of England to injure 
and devastate every part of our coast, in the possible 
and not improbable contingency of an early struggle 
with her. 

You are no coubt aware of the fact, that the steam- 
ers in question are supported by a large contribution 
annually made by the British Government, on cond?- 
tion that they shall be built of adequate strength for 
war vessels; that they shall be commanded by Bri- 
tish naval officers, and placed under the control of the 
British Government in the event of a war. 

A CITIZEN. 

THE BRITISH MILITARY AND NAVAL FORCE IN 
oun NEIGHBORHOOD.—The British military force in 
our immediate neighborhood consists according to the 
army list of January, 1842, of 27 regiments, distri- 
buted as follows : 

In Canada.—\st dragoon guards; 7th hussars ;' 
grenadier guards; Coldstream gnards; Royal Cana- 
dian rifle regiment ; and the Ist, 14th, 23d, 43d, 56th, 
67th, 68th, 70th, 7ist, 74th, 83d, 85th, and 93d regi- 
ments of foot. 

In Nova Scotia.—S8th, 36th, and 76th regiments of 
foot, and a corps of artillery. 

In New Brunswick.—6th and 69th regiments of 
foot. 

Bermuda.—Two regiments of foot, aud a corps of 
artillery and engineers. 

There is a Royal Veteran battalion stationed at St. , 
Johns, Newfoundland, and the 64th regiment of foot, 
no designation stated. 

In addition to this formidable force in our neigh- 
borhood, there are 9 regiments of foot in the West. 
india islands. 

The British Naval force on. the North American | 
station consists of the following vessels : 


Guns. Guns. 
Tlustrious, - 72 Victor, 16 | 
Magnificent, 72 Sappho, 16 
Winchester, 50 Hornet, 6) 
Pique, 36 Pickle, 2 | 
Cleopatra, 26 Lark, 4 
Vestal, 26 Charyhdis, : 
Spartan, 26 Fair Rosainund, 2 
Niagara, 20 Blazer, (steamer,) 1 
Tweed, 20 Firefly, do 2 
Romney, 20 Flamer, do 6 
Comus, 18 Gleaner, do 2 
Electra, 18 Hecla, do } 





Racehorse, 18 Hydra, do 4 
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Rover, 18 ‘artarus, 





do 2 

Pilot, 16 Magera, do 2 
Racer, 16 Spitfire, do 2 
Total number of guns, 543 


—wN. Y. Express. 


> 


‘**In peace prepare for war,” is the maxim which 
Great Britain has adopted. Her military, and more 
particularly her naval arrangements, seem to be based 
on the presumption that the negociations with this 
government will be unsuccessful, and that ere many 
months pass away, there will be a war between Great 
Britain and the United States. We wish that that 
government may be deceived in this anticipation. 
But the difficulties between the governments seem 
to increase, rather than diminish. The affair of the 
Creole appears truly alarming. Our government 
ave taken a stand from which they cannot recede— 
and arbitration on this subject is out of the question— 
the South will never agree to it—and our government 
will never propose it. 

There is no reason why the English government 
should desire a war with this country—but there are 
many reasons why she should not. Nevertheless, that 
government is, perhaps. at this time, so far as physi- 
cal force is concerned, better prepared for war than 
at any period in the history of that nation. Her ships 
of war ies been increased within a few years, Her 
new frigates and sloops of war are of great size and 
strength—and carry armaments far more heavy and 
effective than our finest frigates and sloops of war. 

A forty-four gun frigate carries from ten to twelve 
arge Paixhan guns—each of a calibre of from ten to 
twelve inches—and a sloop of war carries half a doz- 
en of the same kind. 
shots, or close quarters, these guns must decide the 
battle. 

Again, the English government has a vast number 
of steam ships of war—ready for any occasion at a 
moiment’s warning—besides, her steam packets, which 
are constantly traversing, in every direction, the 
North sea, the British and Irish channels, the Medi- 
terranean sea, and the Atlantic ocean—and with their 
tracks, reticulating the Carribean sea, the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the Gulf stream through its whole ex- 
tent—and allof which can be transformed from peace- 
able steam packets to formidable frigates in the course 
of a few days. In this way the English government 
can at the commencement of a war, having at their 
command from eighty to one hundred stearm-ships of 
war, blockade our whole coast—enter many of our 
bays and harbors—and destroy, or lay under contri- 
bution, many of our wealthy cities and towns! 

Besides, it ts well known, that by allowing their 
steam-packets to enter our ports, and carry letters 
from one port to others, thns diminishing to an ex: 
tent by no means inconsiderable, the revenue of the 
General Post Office Department, their commanders 
are every day acquiring a knowledge of our coast— 
an acquaintance with its bays and inlets—and even 


qualify themselves to pilot vessels into many of our 


ports and harbors. 

If onr government have any reason to apprehend a 
war between the two countries, something surely 
should be done for the protection of our coast. Our 
fortifications should be put in order without delay, 


;and a permanent or temporary battery of Paixhan 


guns should be established at the entrance of every 
harbor. After our cities are bombarded by a fleet of 
steam-ships, it will be too late to plant cannon to pre- 
vent the successful attack of an enemy. We believe 
that at this time, not a single gun is mounted on any 
of the batteries in Boston harbor--consequently a few 
steam-ships could, at any time, enter this harbor, 
against wind and tide, pass up the intricate passages, 
perpetrate with impunity whatever mischief the ene- 
my might think proper, and in a few hours be again 


Ina naval engagement, atlong | 
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in the bay, moving at arapid rate towards another 
port! 

Surely the attention of our government should be 
turned towards the defences of our sea ports—unless 
they feel more confident of the continuation of peace 
than their language would seem to warrant.—Hoston 
Journal. 


THE RIGHT oF sEARcH.—The “treaty by the 
five powers ” of Europe in relation to the right of 
search, has awakened a strong feeling in France. 
Below we give a letter which is published in the 
United States Gazette, and which is vouched for as 
coming from a gentleman Jong and successfully con- 
nected with the diplomatic affairs of the country 
abroad. At the present juncture in our own ailairs, 
the position of France on this question is an exceed- 
ingly interesting and important one. 

Paris, January 27, 1842.—You were doubtless as 
unprepared as myself for the joint treaty of the five 
great European powers for the suppression of the 
slave trade, by the concession of the mutual right of 
search. English ambition, concealed under the dis- 
guise of philanthropy, is at the bottom of this busi- 
ness. The object of Great Britain has been to inter- 
polate the right of search into the law of nations, 
under the sanction of the united authority of those 
Eurdépean powers, who take upon themselves to 
make ahd interpret European public law. Her real 
objects, as well as the means which she has intended 


to putin practice for their attainment, have been | 


concealed from the associate parties to this treaty. 
Her primary aim has been to legalize her sovereignty 

of the seas, and then to force the minor powers, the 
United States among the rest, to respect this new au- 
thority for her insolence and boundiess ambition for 
maritime power. Happily we have here an able and 
influential Minister. As soon as he was ialormed o 

the existence of the treaty, he hastened to unfold its 
objects to the French Ministry, and through that, and 
other channels of influence, be has awakened France 
toa proper and excited feeling of the danger to the 
principles and inferests whith she has hitherto delen- 
ded, contained in.this instrument. [have my doubts 
whether this treaty will be ratified; but alter the in- 
terpretation given to it by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, evidently the resnit of his interviews with 
General Cass, it will be powerless in the hands of 
Great Britain, in the way she intended apply it 
against us, and dther secondary maritime powers. 
M. Guizot said, in the Chamber of Deputies, that an 
attempt to apply the treaty to us, or to other powers 
who were not parties to it, would be a justifiable 
eanse of war. Now had the treaty been ratified 
without this commentary from this high source, 
(zreat Britain wonld have insisted that to make the 
weaty effectual, it must apply to all flags; and that 

the only object in getting the united signatures of the 
live powers, was to establish the right of search as 
the law of nations, in the paramount,nterests of hu-| 
munity. But the declaration of the French Minis- | 
ter, and the Universal hostility of the Chamber of! 
Deputies, and of the press, to the treaty have changed 
the whole aspect of the matter. The instrument is 

now a nullity in the hands of its negotiators. The 

ieeling of France must be the feeling all over the 

continent; and England, instead of having made an- 

other, and the longest step of all, to nniversal power 

and domination, holds in her hand an unmeaning 

document, abandoned on the instant, by the allies 

whose moral force she had counted on to enable her | 
to carry out her monstrous purposes. General Cass | 
has hastily prepared a pamphlet setting forth the true 
import and dangers of this treaty. It will be read by 
every statesman in Europe, and added tothe General’s | 
personal influence here, will effectuallyjturn the tables | 
on England. The country owes the General much | 
for his reasonable and effectual influence with the | 
rovernment, ’ 
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|, Manrecer.—Some highly interesting experiments 
have lately been made at Portsmouth, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the application and capabilities of the 
'Mantelet lately invented by Lieut. Colonel Blanchard, 
jof the Royal Engineers, to gun-rocket practice, and 
ithe result has proved highly satisfactory. Each man- 
| telet required only two men, one of whom is capable 
of carrying it nearly a mile, and rockets also, the 
[other carries the gun and sticks; they both advance 
aguinst the enemy to the required distance, nearly 
icovered by the mantelet, and when in the act of firing 
completely so. The same protection from the ene- 
|my’s musketry is afforded in retiring as in advancing, 
the two men being so disposed as to admit of this de- 
structive weapon being fired with the greatest safety 
over the mantelet’s head, whilst preparing the round, 
}and such is the accuracy to be acquired by practice 
{that the rocket may, at a distance of 490 yards, be 
fired into an embrazure. One or two mantelets may 
also be so disposed on the forecastle of ships’ boats, 
that a beach may be swept, or a landing secured, 
whilst the rocket party, troops, or boat’s crew, are 
sheltered from the enemy’s musketry, without im- 
peding the rowers. The application of the mantelet 
to so formidable a weapon of war as the Congreve 
rocket, solely originated with, and was suggested 
to the inventor of the mantelet by Lieut. Colonel 
Menzies, K. H., Commanding the Royal Marine Ar- 
tillery, who has also written an ingenious little drill 
for its adeption.—English paper. 


; 
‘ 


IMPROVED CARTRIDGE BELT.—Commodore George 
Beadon has invented a cartridge-belt, which appears 
to be a a great improvement on the one in present use 
in the navy. His attention was particularly drawn 
when on active duty in China, where he often found 
the cartouch-boxes with wooden sockets empty them- 
selves after a short run, or pull, and had seen it im- 
| possible to withdraw cartridges from the metal sock- 
‘ets when the men had been ordered to load, from their 
having become bilged. He has worn a similar belt 
to the one he offers for several nights in a boat on 
service, without taking it off or experiencing any in- 
convenience from it, and cartridges have remained 
uninjured in it for months. In fact, his belt is a sup- 
port to the body during great exertion and fatigue, 
and therefore becomes of double service. He has 
sent a paitern to the admiralty for their lordships’ in- 
spection. 


‘ 


PRETENDED REDUCTION OF THE FRENCH NAVY 
—In the French Chambers of Deputies on Saturday. 
in answer to a remark of M. Lacross, Admiral Du- 
perre annonnced that, although it had been considered 
necessary to divide the naval forces of France in the 
Mediterranean. there was no intention whatever to 
reduce or disarm the fleet; whilst M. Guizot declared 
that no pledge to do either the one or the other had 
been given, or would be given, to any foreign cabinet. 


Porsers, R. N.—We understand that the recom- 
mendation of the commission now sitting to inquire 
into the present mode of keeping the pursers’ ac- 
counts, and the pay and emoluments of these officers, 
will be for an alteration in the title from purser to 
commissariat storekeeper; and these officers to have 
a fixed salary —the maximum will be £500 per annum 
full pay, and the balf-pay will vary from 8s. 6d. to 4s. 
per diem.—Devonport Telegraph. 


GENERAL courT MARTIAL.—We understand that 
a General Court Martial will be held in this city very 
soon, for the trial of Capt. M.S. Howe, of the 2d 
Reciment of U. 8. Dragoons. The officers of the 
Court have not yet been detailed, but we learn that 
an order will be immediately promulgated for its as- 
sembling. —Savannah Republican. 
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Military Intelligence. 





General Woot, who has been ona visit ot inspection 
to Fort Monroe and the Rip Raps, arrived at Norfolk 
on Thursday last. 

6th Infantry.—Lieut Colonel G Loomis, with com- 
panies B, )), and F, 6th infantry, arrived from Cedar 
Keys (EF) on board the barque Nancy W Stevens, 
yeste’rday morning.—List of Officers : 

Lieut Col G Loomis, commanding. James Belger, 
wtdjutant. FE A .Ogden, Asst Quarter-master. ‘I C 
Madison, Asst Surgeon. CaptJ D Searight, comd’g 
company F. Capt Wm Hoffman, comd’g company D. | 
Ist Lieut JBS Todd, A C S. Ist Lieut W HT) 
Walker. Ist Lieut L C Easton, comd’ g company B. | 
24 Lieut J R Emory. 2d Lieut E H Fitzgerald: 2d! 
Lieut R BGarnett. Bvt 2d Lieut A J) Nelson. 

Present, 13 commissioned officers, 223 non-com-| 
missioned officers, musicians and privates.—.Veew Or- | 
leans Bee, March 1. 

The brig Sea-Bird, from Cedar Keys, East Florida, | 
arrived at this port yesterday, bringing two companies 
(C and E) of the 6th infantry. The officers are Capt 
Brown, commanding ; Lieutenants Monroe, Lovell, 
Edes and Wetmore. | 

A barque with three more companies left Cedar Keys 
on the 23d, the same day With the Sea-Bird, but had 
not arrived when this paragraph was written. These 
five companies compose the first battalion of the 6th 
regiment of infantry. Lieut Col Loomis, with the 
regimental staff, is on board the barque. They are all 
bound for Jefferson barracks (Mo). The second battal- 
ion of the same regiment wall leave Florida about the , 
10th of next month.—.V O Picayune, 1st inst. 

2d Dragoons.—Three companies of 2d Dragoons ar- 
rived at Washington, Arkansas, on Sunday morning, 
Feb 27, and left on Monday 28th, for Fort Towson. 

OFFICERS. 


Capt Benjamin L Beall, Commanding. 





‘“ GAH Blake, commanding company A : 


Lieut H W Merrill, is “ G: 
“« PW McDonald, “ = J: 
Capt Osborne Cross, Quaftermaster. 
They are from Florida ; and good health prevails 
amongst both officers and men. 








VaAVY. s 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 


By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
PROMOTIONS. 

Passed Midshipman George W Chapman, to bea 
Lieutenant, from the 8th Sept 1841. 

Passed Midshipman William P McArthur, to be a 
Lieutenant from the Sth September 1841. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon Ninian Pinkney, to be a 
Surgeon from 27 Oct 3541. 

Marine corps. 

Major and byt }.t Col Samuel Miller, to be Lieuten- 
ant Colonel, Oct 6, 1841, vice Wainwright, deceased. 

Captain John Harris, to be Major, Oct 6, 1841, vice 
Miller, promoted. 

First Lieutenant Alvin Edson, to be Captain, Oct 6, 
1841, vice Harris, promoted. 

Second Lieutenant Edward Lloyd West, to be a 
First Lieutenant, Oct 6, 1841, vice Edson, promoted. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

John D Simms, Jrto be a Second Lieutenant in the 

Marine corps from the 7th Oct 1841. 


J Vincent Browne, to be navy agent for the port of 


Boston, for tour years from the 20th Sept 1841, 





Mar. ORDERS. 
7—Lieut S F Hazard, leave 6 mo’s, with permission 
to visit the island of Cuba. 


Chaplain W G Jackson, leave until Sept 1, 1842, 
then to report to commander of Mediterranean 


squadron for duty. 
8—Lieut C W Morris, depot of charts, &c. 
Mid F A Parker, recseiving ship, Norfolk. 
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10—Lieut John Carroll, schr Boxer, New York. 

Lieut C B Poindexter, det’d from schr Boxer. 
11—Lieut W Chandler, steamer Mississippi, Norfolk. 
Mid H K Davenport, rec vessel, Philadelphia. 

Mid C W Hays, do do 
GS» All officers who have been in command of or at- 
tached to navy yards and shore stations, for three years 
or more, have been notified that they will be relieved. 
March 12—Preparatory erders have been issued to 
the following named officers to hold themselves in 
readiness for subsequent orders : 
Captain W A Spencer, command of the Columbus 74. 
Captain & R Shubrick, command of frigate Consti- 
tution. 
Cavtain P F Voorhees, command of frigate Con- 
gress. 
APPOINTMENTS. 
March 7—Robert A Cassin, acting master, and to re- 
maih attached to Brig Consort. 
John Owins, acting Gunner, and ordered to 
ship Vandalia, at Norfolk. 





Vavtal Intelligence. 


U S VESSELS OF WAR REPORTED. 

Home squapron.—Sloop Falmouth, Commander Me- 
Intosh, bound to the southward on a cruise, went to sea 
from Hampton Roads.—[The Norfolk Beacon says, 
on Saturday, the Sth—and the Heraldon Wednesday, 
the 9th March. ] 

Sloop Vandalia, Commander Ramsay, now at Nor- 
folk, has been ordered to the coast of Africa, and will 
sail this week. 

Steamer Mississippi, Capt Salter, left Norfolk on 
Thursday morning, at about 7 o'clock, for New York— 
wind S W. 

Brig Dolphin sailed from New Yotk, on Tuesday 








last, to cruise between that place and Cape Henry. Off: 


cers, 
Commander, Wrn W McKean ; Lieutenants, Chas 
Steedman and Edward C Ward, Jr , Purser, Chris- 


| topher C Rice 5 Waste. C S McDonough ; Surgeon, 


JS Messersmith, Widshipmen, John E Hopson, WT 
Godman, M Haxtun ; Mustet’s Mate,G T Phipps ; 
Purser’s Steward, F M Callender ; Gunner, F Rusk ; 
Boatswain Amos Colson. 

Schr Grampus, Lt Comdt Van Brunt, was spoken on 
Saturday afternoon, 5th March, 39 iniles from Charles- 
ton bar, by the ship Hellespont, arrived at Charleston, 
SC. 

Paciric squapron.—Ship Yorktown, Capt Aulick, at 


Oahu, Sandwich islands, Oct 21. 


Brazit sgvapron.—Sloop John Adams, Capt Con- 
over, sailed from Botton forthe Brazil station. She re- 
lieves the Marion, Captain Belt. — Officers : 

Commtnier, Thomas A Chtnover. Licwtenants, 
Henry Moor, Edward M Yard, Luther Stoddard, 


‘Henry C Flagg. Surgeon, fsaac Brinckerhoff. Pur- 


ser, Hugh W Greene. Chtiplain, Moses B Chase. 
Acting Master, Henry L Chipman. .@ssistant Sur- 
geon, J Francis Tuckerman. Passed Midshipman, 
| Stephen D Lavallette. Professor of Mathematics, 
William Flye. «Captain’s Clerk, Charles Francis, Jr. 
| «Midshipmen, A J Dallas, J F Nones, J C Campbell, 
'J V McCollum, J L Tillotson, F A Selden, F A Roe, 
|W VY Gilliss, J B Yates, P Spencer, R Stuart. Boats- 
| wain, W C Clark. Gunner, J C Davis. Carpenter, 
k W Barnicoat. Sail Waker C Frost. Master's 
«Mate, G B Belt. 

Fiona exrepition.— Schr Flirt, Lt Comdt jMc- 
Laughlin, at Havana, March 3, to sailtor Key West 
in two days. 





————— ——= 


| DEATHS. 


In Boston, on the 4th inst Mrs FRANCES BOEN, 
wife of Dr Tomas 1. Smirn, of the US navy. 

In Norfolk, on ‘Tuesday, March 8th, Mr JACOB 
CARPENTER, aged 55 years, gunner in the U S navy. 

On the 29th Sept on boardthe U § frigate Constel- 
lation, of fever, Mid JOHN © RICHARDSON, of 
Louisville, Ky 
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